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The New Banking System 





GIVE [T A FAIR TRIAL 





OW that the long controversy over the reformation of our 
banking system extending over nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury has resulted in legislation of a far-reaching character, 

there can be but one attitude for patriotic Americans to take—to 
give the new system a full and fair trial under conditions most 
favorable to its success. While this reform was in the stage of dis- 
cussion, and even while the bill for carrying it out was pending 
before the House and Senate, it was just as plainly every Ameri- 
‘an’s privilege and duty to speak his mind freely and to make any 
criticism of the bill calculated to improve it or to defeat it alto- 
gether if deemed hopelessly bad. But the stage of discussion is 
now past, and we are face to face with the problem of putting the 
new law into operation and trying it out in practice. If after a fair 
trial it shall be found to need amendment—as will no doubt be the 
case—such changes may be made by Congress as experience sug- 
gests. And if the measure be found unworkable it can be repealed 
altogether. To ascertain the real character of the act and its adapt- 
ability to the country’s banking and business needs, we shall have 
to observe its workings; and the real excellences or defects of the 
law will most surely manifest themselves under the freest condi- 
tions. It has been said that the best way to insure the repeal of a 
bad law is by enforcing it, and the real faults or excellences of the 
banking law will reveal themselves in operation. 

While the shifting of reserves is going on, considerable hard- 
ship and uncertainty will be experienced; but, conceivably, when 
ithe new law gets into operation these difficulties may be counter- 
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balanced by a smoother and more efficient working of our banking 


system than we have heretofore had. 

It is certain that any inconveniences caused to the banks and 
to business interests generally in effecting the change from the 
old law to the new will be greatly multiplied by a hesitant, sus- 
picious attitude on the part of the banks; and, on the other hand, 
it is Just as certain that the transition period can be made less diffi- 
cult and troublesome and the new measure given the fairest op- 
portunity of success if the banks of the country loyally accept it 
and work in full harmony with the Government in putting the law 
in operation. ‘Lhis we believe they will do, as already shown by 
the number of banks indicating their intention to become members 
of the Reserve Bank system. 

T'wo of the chief objects of those who have carried on the cam- 
paign for currency and banking reform have been the establish- 
ment of reserve banks adequately equipped to perform their func- 
tions, and the acceptance of the principle of coin and commercial 
paper as security for bank notes. These objects are both em- 
bodied in the Federal Reserve Act, although the method of carry- 
ing them out may not be the best that could have been devised. The 
position of this MAGAZINE in this respect is a matter of record, and 
we still believe that the evolutionary method would have been bet- 
ter than the revolutionary plan of reforming our banking system. 
But if the plan adopted works satisfactorily, if it endures and meets 


the requirements of a sound and efficient banking system, that will. 


be a vindication of the wisdom of these who framed this measure. 

The business of the country is sorely in need of the help which a 
strong and stable banking system can supply—something on 
which the people can rely with unshakable confidence. As in Eng- 
land bankers and business men feel that whatever may happen to 
individuals or to the banks in general, the Bank of England will 
stand safe against every possible assault. 

If the Federal Reserve Act promises when fully in operation to 
furnish us such a system of banking, every bank and every individ- 
ual should coéperate with the Government to bring about this re- 
sult with the least possible delay. 

It must be recognized by all familiar with the course of banking 
legislation in this country that the task of framing a satisfactory 
measure was a colossal one—the vast extent of the country, the 
varying interests of the different sections, the great multitude of 
banks, the h: abits, traditions and prejudices of the people—all these 








factors tended to complicate a problem which under the most favor- 
able conditions would have been complex enough. Congress and 
the President are therefore entitled to praise for getting a measure 
through that appears to be workable; and if it proves to be a satis- 
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factory and reasonably permanent solution of our perplexing bank- 
ing and credit problems it will only be just to characterize the enact- 
ment of the law as a piece of sound and wise statesmanship. This 
remains to be demonstrated, but the bankers of the United States 
seem resolved that no charge of lukewarmness in support of the 
measure may be justly brought against them. 

Further on, in commenting on some of the provisions of the bill, 
reference has been made to various difficulties likely to be en- 
countered; but while these references may in some cases appear in 
the nature of criticisms, they should be interpreted rather as indi- 
cating mistakes to be avoided, and are to be judged in the light of 
what has been said above. 

The Federal Reserve Act is a serious, comprehensive attempt 
upon the part of the Administration and Congress to provide the 
country with a sound and efficient system of banking. It should 
be accepted in good faith and given a fair trial. 





ITS GRAVEST PERIL 





AN the outset of its career the Federal Reserve Act faces its 
gravest danger, and one that will be a perpetual menace to 

its existence—the political attack made upon members of the 
lederal Reserve Board, who are appointed by the President, and 
who will exercise a vast power over the Federal Reserve Banks and 
through them over the member banks and the business of the coun- 
try. Heretofore, the present generation of Americans have been 
exempt from the conflicts arising out of the concentration of credit 
under political direction. They are now to witness this experiment, 
and will watch with interest and concern the course of events. Ref- 
erence to the financial history of the country will show that the two 
previous attempts to make such concentration on a much less am- 
hitious scale and under. a different method of control proved disas- 
trous in one case and lacked the element of permanence in the other. 
D}ces this latest concentration of credit, publicly controlled, avoid 
the errors that were fatal in the instances cited, and has the spirit 
of intelligent coéperation supplanted the narrow spirit of envy that 
proved destructive to the two previous attempts in the United 
States to set up centralized organs of credit? 

These are the questions now to be decided, not in the academic 
urena of debate but in the field of practical operation where theo- 
ries are put to the stern test that will insure their retention or re- 
jection. 
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WHAT IS IT? 





OT a simple question to answer by any means. But here’s 
our guess at it: 

A central bank under control of seven men appointed by 
the President of the United States. Head office of the central 
bank (Iederal Reserve Board) at Washington, D. C., with eight 
to twelve branches located at cities not yet designated. 

This definition is not affected by the fact that the capital will 
be employed at the Federal Reserve Banks instead of by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, for this is true of all large centralized banking 
concerns; that is, the capital is not at the head office, but at the 
branches. Nor is our definition any the less accurate because the 
central bank has eight (or twelve branches), for central banks usu- 
ally have branches; the Bank of England has only a few; the Bank 
of France has many. 

The fact that there will probably not be a preponderating in- 
stitution at New York does, however, somewhat differentiate the 
Federal Reserve Board from the type of central banks existing in 
most other countries. 

In the judgment of many bankers, this constitutes the most seri- 
ous weakness in the new system; but, on the other hand, the framers 
of the measure regard it as being the one thing destined to free the 
country from what they characterize as “Wall Street domination.” 





THE OTHER VIEW 





UT the friends of the new system do not like to have it called a 
central bank, for they realize that such an institution is politi- 
ally unpopular. They prefer to claim that what has been 

done is the creation of a series of more or less independent 
“regional reserve” banks, but if one studies section eleven of the 
new law carefully he will see that this independence does not exist; 
the Federal Reserve Board is supreme. 

We are not imputing this as a fault to the new system. It may 
turn out to be one of its chief advantages. Many bankers believe 
that if we are to have a centralized credit system of any kind the 
more narrowly it is centralized the better. The bankers of the 
country very generally favored four reserve banks instead of eight, 
while not a few of them would have preferred but one. 

Whichever the new system may be—a central bank with 
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branches or a group of “regional reserve” banks—does not prac- 
tically matter much now. The terms of the act, however, admit 
of but one interpretation; that is, that the Federal Reserve Banks, 
whatever their number, will be under the control of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 





WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM TO GET THE 
THING GOING 





OST of the capital for the Federal Reserve Banks (minimum 
for each bank $4,000,000) will be supplied by the existing 
national banks, these being compelled under penalty of for- 

feiture of their charters to contribute six per cent. of their paid-up 
‘apital and surplus as a subscription to the stock of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. State banks and trust companies may, under certain 
regulations, also become subscribers. In the event of the bank sub- 
scriptions being insufficient, subscriptions may be asked for from 
the public, and should these prove inadequate, an amount of the 
stock may be allotted to the Government. These provisions for 
subscriptions by the public and the Government are of course in- 
tended to assure a subscription large enough to get the new Federal 
Reserve Banks going should the banks fail to subscribe the neces- 
sary capital. This failure hardly seems probable, especially as the 
subscription is compulsory so far as the national banks are con- 
cerned. 

We shall thus have eight or twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
owned principally by other banks, and chiefly by the national insti- 
tutions. The earnings on the stock of the Federal Reserve Banks 
will go six per cent. to subscribers to the stock, and the remainder 
to the United States as a franchise tax, except that one-half of the 
net earnings shall be paid into a surplus fund until it equals forty 
per cent. of the capital of the bank. 





THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 





AS a governing body for the new banking system, Congress has 
created a Federal Reserve Board, composed of seven mem- 
bers, all of whom are named by the President of the United 
States. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency (who are named by the President) are ev-officio members 
of the Board, and the other five members are nominated directly by 
the President. ais 
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The powers of the Board are very great. They are fully set 
forth in the text of the act as published in the January issue of this 
Magazine. Can these enormous powers be exercised with reason- 
able satisfaction to all interests and to all sections of the country? 
Upon the reply to this question as evidenced in practical form will 
hang the fate of the new system. 

Although the salary of $12,000 a year is not large enough of 
itself to command the services of men of first-rate ability in the 
banking and business world, the honor of being selected for a post 
of this kind may prove tempting to these who have already accumu- 
lated fortunes. 

It is quite within the bounds of moderation to say that the com- 
position of the first Federal Reserve Board will be of vast weight in 
determining the attitude which bankers and business men generally 
will assume toward the new system. 





FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 





NE of the first duties of the Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee provided for in the Federal Reserve Act was the divi- 
sion of the continental United States into districts and the 

designation within each cf such districts of a Federal Reserve City, 
to be the location of a Federal Reserve Bank. This committee is 
made up of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Comptroller of the Currency. These gentlemen be- 
gan their labors some time ago, and had not yet finished them when 
this was written. 

In apportioning these districts, due regard was to be given to 
convenience and the customary course of business, and the districts 
need not necessarily be coterminous with any State or States. 

Where banking is allowed to follow its natural course, it seeks 
the most advantageous place as naturally as water runs down hill; 
but when the banking centre of any given district comes to be arbi- 
trarily assigned by any body of men, however wise and conscien- 
tious, practical difficulties arise. 

The National Banking Act leaves the matter of the designation 
of reserve cities with the banks of the respective cities, and it has 
happened that several of the smaller cities have availed themselves 
of the real or supposed advantage that accrues to the banks from 
being located in a reserve city, while other cities much larger have 
been indifferent to this advantage. 

It has always seemed somewhat of an anomaly that St. Louis 
and Chicago, being so near each other, should both be central re- 
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serve cities. True enough, the territory they serve is not the same. 
But it seems even stranger that these two cities and New York are 
the only central reserve cities in the country. One would suppose 
that a central reserve city would have been desirable on the Pacific 
Coast. 

But these anomalies, and others that might be pointed out, will 
probably not retain their interest much longer, for the reserve cities 
and central reserve cities are soon to lose their distinctions as such, 
and may be entirely shorn of the designations they now bear. If 
the act works out satisfactorily, i in the course of a few years the 
Federal Reserve Cities may take the place altogether of the reserve 
and central reserve cities in carrying the redeposited bank reserves 
of the country. This may have considerable influence on commerce 
and industry in various localities, but its influence might easily be 
exaggerated. For instance, there are several small cities that do 
not seem to have grown very rapidly as a result of being raised to 
the dignity of reserve cities, while places like Rochester and Buffalo 
in the State of New York have grown to be points of great im- 
portance without such help. 

The artificial designation of a city as a place where bank reserves 
are to be kept has comparatively little influence in building up that 
place. A city’s prosperity depends upon its location and its com- 
merce, and if a certain amount of bank reserves should be arbitrarily 
taken away its prosperity need not be perceptibly curtailed. 





FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





ERE we have a new kind of bank, with a minimum capital of 
four million dollars, contributed by other banks. This makes 
the new institution a bankers’ bank. Its special character is 

further emphasized by the fact that it does not transact business 
with the general public, but only with member banks and with other 
Reserve Banks. 

These new banks will be note-issuing institutions, will discount 
the paper of member banks, and in certain instances one Reserve 
Bank will rediscount the paper of another Reserve Bank. They 
will be managed by a board of nine directors, six being chosen by 
the member banks and three by the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Iederal Reserve Board has the power to suspend or remove any 
officer or director of a Federal Reserve Bank. 

As custodians of banking reserves the Federal Reserve Banks 
will supplant the existing central reserve and reserve city banks, 
they will gradually take over the note-issuing functions now per- 
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formed by the national banks, and may in time come to perform 
clearing-house operations. ‘They will also hold a considerable por- 
tion of the public funds, although the law still permits the use of 
the national banks as Government depositories. While the number 
of Federal Reserve Banks is at present limited to twelve, an unlim- 
ited number of branches may be opened under the terms of the law. 





THE NOTE ISSUES 





HILE for a time at least the circulation secured by United 
States bonds may be continued, the principle of basing 
note issues upon gold and commercial paper is recognized 
in the new law. 

The new notes are obligations of the United States. They are 
not a legal tender, but are receivable by all national and member 
banks and by Federal Reserve Banks, and for all taxes, customs 
and other public dues. They shall be redeemed in gold on demand 
at the Treasury Department in Washington, or in gold or lawful 
money at any Federal Reserve Bank. The Federal Reserve Banks 
are required to hold a reserve of not less than thirty-five per cent. 
in gold or lawful money against deposits and of not less than forty 
per cent. in gold against Federal Reserve notes in actual circula- 
tion; but the Federal Reserve Board may make certain suspensions 
of the reserve requirements, the fall in reserve against note circu- 
lation to be subject to a graduated tax. 

When notes of one Federal Reserve Bank are received by an- 
other Federal Reserve Bank, they are not to be paid out, but are 
to be promptly returned, for credit or redemption, to the Federal 
Reserve Bank through which they were originally issued. 

The notes are obtained, virtually, of the Government, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks putting up collateral for them in the shape of 
notes, drafts and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial and commercial purposes. 

It will be seen that while the notes are obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, they are emitted only upon the setting aside of a forty per 
cent. gold reserve by the Federal Reserve Banks, and are further 
secured by adequate collateral. In addition the Federal Reserve 
Banks must maintain with the Treasury a deposit of gold adequate 
for the redemption of their notes. 

The notes come to a bank customer in a roundabout way. 

(1) A Federal Reserve Bank applies to a Federal Reserve 
Agent for notes. 
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(2) This application goes to the Federal Reserve Board, 
which grants the request or denies it. 

(3) If the request is acted on favorably, the notes are received 
by the Federal Reserve Bank. 

(4) The Federal Reserve Bank can then lend the notes to 
member banks, and these in turn can lend them to depositors. 

It may be, of course, that the depositor applying for a loan in 
the shape of notes will not require them by the time this roundabout 
process is gone through with, or he may be dead; but possibly, if 
neither dead nor exhausted by waiting and his business affairs have 
not shifted while waiting for the loan, so that he no longer needs 
it, he may finally get what he wants. 

But this roundabout process, with its delays, will not only cause 
a loss of time, but it’s going to be costly in other ways. 

(1) A Federal Reserve Board of five new members at $12,000 
a year ($7,000 added to the salary of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency ) ; expenses of these members. 

(2) Salaries of officers and directors of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

(3) High gold reserves specifically held against notes. 
(4) Special redemption fund held in the Treasury. 

(5) A heavy “franchise” tax taken out of the earnings on the 
capital contributed by member banks. 

(6) A graduated tax, possibly on the circulation. 

(7) A discount rate which member banks must pay to Federal 
Reserve Banks for notes of the latter, when the member banks 
might just as well issue the notes themselves directly to their cus- 
tomers. 

All the costs incident to these delays, taxes and discounts will 
come out of the pockets of the farmers, merchants, manufacturers 
and wage-earners, in the aggregate representing a huge price which 
must be paid for that ignorance and prejudice about banking which 
are clearly to be seen in many sections of the Federal Reserve Act. 

But though these notes are not automatically issued by the 
banks as they should be, and the method of putting them in circu- 
lation is costly and cumbersome, they do represent a step in advance, 
for they are primarily based upon commercial paper and are backed 
by a strong gold reserve. They have some correspondence to busi- 
ness demands, which the present bond-secured national bank notes 
have not. 

Some time Congress will realize the simple truth that in making 
bank-note issues more difficult and costly than the issue of bank- 
book credits against which checks may be drawn, a discrimination 
is made against the farmer, the small merchant and manufacturer 
and in favor of the big dealer, because the latter nearly always 
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wants to use credit in the form of checks while the former generally 
require credit in a form that will circulate from hand to hand—that 
is, bank notes (legal tender money, of course, being more costly than 
the notes). 





CHANGES IN RESERVES 





OT only are the reserve requirements for the national banks 

N considerably reduced, but by making a distinction between 

“time” and “demand” deposits the banks may find it possi- 

ble to still further lessen the amounts they must hold against their 
liabilities to the public. 

This reduction of reserves will largely offset the losses which 
the banks of the central reserve and reserve cities will sustain 
through having the reserves of other banks which they have been 
holding taken away from them. 

The most important change made by the new act, however, does 
not consist in the moderate reduction in reserves which the banks 
are required to hold, but in the shifting of the location of a large 
portion of these reserves from the vaults of the central reserve and 
reserve city banks to the new Federal Reserve Banks. This im- 
plies also that the management of these reserves will be taken away 
from the national banks acting as reserve agents and placed under 
the control of a limited number of Federal Reserve Banks, which 
in turn are largely controlled by a Federal Reserve Board com- 
posed of members appointed by the President. This looks very 
much like the substitution of political control of the bank reserves 
in place of banking control. Whether or not this shall prove to be 
the case will depend largely upon the character of the men appoint- 
ed to membership on the Federal Reserve Board and how they dis- 
charge their duties. It is only fair to assume that the appointees 
will be men of high character and that they will endeavor to dis- 
charge their duties in a manner beneficial to all interests and all 
sections. 

The change in location of reserves will be more or less artificial 
and arbitrary, the redepesited bank reserves not going as heretofore 
to the localities and to the banks that offered the most advantages, 
but to the places and to the Federal Reserve Banks selected by law. 
It may be doubted whether, for a long time at least. the manage- 
ment of the bank reserves will be improved by this change, though 
the principle of concentration, wisely applied, promises ultimately 
good results. 
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STATE BANKS AS MEMBERS 





ROVISION is made in the Federal Reserve Act for entrance 
of State banks and trust companies into the new system. As 
these institutions greatly exceed the national banks in number, 

their action will be watched with much interest. While if they re- 
main outside the new system they cannot obtain the direct advan- 
tages which accrue to member banks, they will no doubt be able to 
find means of benefiting indirectly. 

While there are some 7,000 national banks in the United States, 
there are two or three times that many institutions operating under 
State charters, and any law that would succeed in uniting all these 
banks in one homogeneous system would perform a service of great 
value to the business interests of the country. Membership in the 
I’ederal Reserve Banks is compulsory so far as national banks are 
concerned, but Congress has no power to coerce the State banks, 
and these may find sufficient reasons for maintaining their present 
form of charter. On the other hand, once the new system gets in 
full operation and if it shall be seen to possess great advantages to 
its members, the State banks and trust companies may come in. 

Soon after the National Bank Act went into effect it was 
thought by imposing a prohibitory tax on the circulating notes of 
the State banks these institutions would be forced into the national 
system. But while this tax drove the State bank note out of exist- 
ence it was not effectual in compelling these institutions to give up 
their State charters and come into the national banking system. On 
the contrary, despite the loss of the circulation privilege the State 
banks continued to thrive and have far outstripped the national 
banks. 

It is too soon to predict what effect the new law will have on the 
State banks, but it would seem that until the advantages of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act are fully demonstrated in practice, the great ma- 
Jority of the State banks will be reluctant to avail themselves of its 
provisions. 





TRUST COMPANY FUNCTIONS FOR NATIONAL 
BANKS 





MONG the numerous broad powers conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board the following is of great importance: 

“To grant by special permit to national banks applying 

therefor, when not in contravention of State or local law, the right 
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to act as trustee, executor, administrator, or registrar of stocks and 
bonds under such rules and regulations as the said board may pre- 
scribe.” 

While this does not confer trust company powers on the national! 
banks, it does take a considerable step in that direction. ‘The pro- 
vision is merely permissive, and seems to be drawn in a way that 
gives the States power to exclude other than State-chartered institu- 
tions from the assumption of trust company functions. 

If the national banks generally should apply for and receive 
the privileges mentioned in the section of the new law quoted above, 
this might go far toward unifying the banking system of the coun- 
try, for the powers of the national banks would then be broader 
than those of the trust companies formed under State laws, and the 

national bank would seem to offer the more profitable form of or- 
ganization. 

It is always hazardous to prophesy how a new statute will work 
out in practice. The provision under consideration, if widely 
availed of by the national banks, might be of tremendous impor- 
tance in tending to concentrate banking in the hands of institutions 
chartered by the Federal Government. If the law directly con- 
ferred full trust company powers on all national banks, it would 
probably have that effect in time; but the half-hearted permissive 
way in which the new measure goes about endowing the national 
banks with trust company privileges, rather warrants the conclu- 
sion that this section of the law may become a dead letter, or at 
least of moderate importance only. 





ACT OF MAY 30, 1908, EXTENDED FOR ONE YEAR 





HE act of May 30, 1908, commonly known as the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Law, and which would have expired by limitation 
June 30, 1914, is extended to June 30, 1915, by the Federal 
Reserve Act, and the tax on emergen¢y bank-note circulation, se- 
cured otherwise than by the bonds of the United States, provided 
for in the Aldrich-Vreeland Law, is reduced from five per cent. 
per annum for the first month and afterwards an additional tax 
of one per cent. per annum for each month until a tax of ten per 
cent. per annum is reached to three per cent. per annum for the 
first three months and afterwards an additional tax of one-half of 
one per cent. per annum for each month until a tax of six per cent. 
per annum is reached. 
This reduction of taxation on emergency circulation will render 
such circulation available for use should there be any scarcity of 
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currency in certain localities while the change is taking place from 
the old system to the new. As this change is to take place gradual- 
ly, the likelihood of its causing any serious monetary stringency 
does not seem very great. 





LOANS ON FARM LANDS 





ATIONAL banks outside of central reserve cities are au- 
thorized to make loans on farm lands. ‘These joans shall 
not be made for a longer time than five years, nor for an 

amount exceeding fifty per cent. of the actual value of the prop- 
erty offered as security. They are further limited to twenty-five 
per cent. of the capital and surplus of the bank or to one-third of 
its time deposits. 

The contention between those who favor real estate loans by 
commercial banks and those who oppose such extension of credits 
is an old one and the grounds of the arguments presented by each 
side are familiar. No one claims that a farm loan, under proper 
conditions, is not a good form of security; but it is claimed by many 
that such loans do not possess the ready availability that the docu- 
ments of a commercial bank whose deposits are largely payable on 
demand should have. But many bankers, speaking from experi- 
ence, contend that in time of stringency money can be more readily 
obtained on farm loans as collateral than on anything else. This 
view, of course, does not affect the validity of the contention of the 
opponents of this theory so far as it refers to the remoteness of the 
date of maturity of long-time farm mortgages compared with com- 
mercial paper maturing at short intervals. 

With State banks, trust companies, insurance companies and 
national banks all making loans on farms, and with new State and 
Federal rural credit systems either in operation or contemplated, 
the farmer promises to be better provided with credit facilities than 
any other class in the community. To even things up it may be- 
come necessary to make special provision for the organization of 
industrial, railway and financial banks. 





FOREIGN BRANCHES 





ATIONAL banks with a capital of one million dollars and 
more may file application with the Federal Reserve Board 
for authority to establish branches in foreign countries or de- 

pendencies of the United States for the furtherance of the foreign 
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commerce of the United States and, if required, to act as fiscal 
agents of the Government. 

The general principle of permitting the national banks of the 
United States to go into the field of foreign banking if they wish 
is undoubtedly commendable, but it is not so clear that the mini- 
mum capital of banks desiring to do a foreign business is large 
enough. If the extension of the national banks into foreign coun- 
tries were confined to banks of $5,000,000 or even $10,000,000 the 
results might be better. The capital of banks in most foreign coun- 
tries is, as a rule, much greater than $1,000,000; and besides our 
banks that have no larger capital than this would probably be weak- 
ened rather than strengthened by opening foreign branches. 

The granting of permission to establish foreign branches rests 
with the Federal Reserve Board, which may reject such applica- 
tions if the capital proposed to be set aside for the conduct of for- 
eign business is inadequate, or if for other reasons the granting of 
such application is deemed inexpedient. 

With this restriction the establishment of branch banks abroad 
may be kept within safe limits, and perhaps the wisest policy would 
be to permit such extension of banking operations to take place 
slowly and cautiously. Many of our national banks that have $1,- 
000,000 capital, and are in this respect qualified to enter the foreign 
field, lack the general equipment, the knowledge and experience, 
that would fit them successfully to engage in foreign banking. 

Undoubtedly, however, the larger banks may safely establish 
branches abroad, and perhaps at first it would be wise to confine 
the privilege to the big banks. 

Would it not have been still better—if we are not to have an 
International American Bank with a capital of at least $100,000,- 
000—to have permitted the Federal Reserve Banks only to es- 
tablish foreign branches, such branches to engage in general bank- 
ing? 

It has never been quite clear why Congress was so reluctant to 
provide for the extension of American banking into foreign coun- 
tries. The beginning in this direction marks a disappearance of 
that legislative indifference to our banking institutions which has so 
long prevailed. Whether this innovation works out successfully or 
not will depend largely upon the way the special provision of the 
law is applied. A cautious policy, in this instance, can hardly fail 
of being the wisest. 
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GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW LAW. 





OME of the difficulties the new law will encounter have been 
indicated already. It remains to point out some of its prin- 
cipal advantages. These are: 

(1) A linking of the banks of the country together through 
the Federal Reserve Banks for the common defense of the coun- 
try’s banking, commerce and industry. 

(2) A note issue whose volume will depend upon the coun- 
try’s commercial activity. The notes are uniformly good beyond 
question. 

(3) A rediscount system whereby banks may better supply 
ordinary commercial needs and that will practically prevent the 
suspension of any solvent bank. 


There are, of course, many other advantages, such as the hand- 
ling of the public funds in a more sensible manner, etc., but the 
three points stated above are sufficient to entitle the new system to 
a fair trial, for if it meets these requirements it will be of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the country. Whether it shall succeed in these fun- 
damental] respects or not will depend upon the hearty codperation 
of the banks and the public (already apparently assured) and 
the character and wisdom of the. Federal Reserve Board. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that the success or failure of the new 
system will rest in the Board’s hands. While its members will have 
an extremely difficult task—almost an impossible one in fact—they 
may, if men of wide experience and sound judgment, get the new 
system working smoothly and defend it from effective political as- 
sault for some time, and if after trial it proves well adapted to the 
country’s needs, with such amendments as experience suggests, it 
may become a permanent part of the country’s banking system. 





THE FIFTH WHEEL 





NE of the curious provisions of the law is that providing for 

a Federal Advisory Council, to have as many members as: 

there are Federal Reserve districts. This council is to 

meet four times a year in Washington, and may meet 
oftener in Washington or elsewhere. It has power to confer with 
the Federal Reserve Board, to call for information and to make: 
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recommendations. What will be done if these “calls” and “recom- 
mendations” are unheeded, the law fails to state. 

The members of the Advisory Council are selected by the di- 
rectors of the respective Federal Reserve Banks, and they shall re- 
ceive such compensation and allowances as may be fixed by such 
directors, subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board. 





REFUNDING PROVISIONS 





A FTER two years from the passage of the act, and at any 
time during a period of twenty years thereafter, member 
banks desiring to retire the whole or any part of their cir- 
culating notes may apply to the Treasurer of the United States to 
sell for their account at par and accrued interest United States 
bonds securing the circulation to be retired. Federal Reserve 
Banks purchasing such bonds shall be permitted to take out an 
amount of circulating notes equal to the par value of such bonds. 
It is further provided that the Secretary of the Treasury may issue 
in exchange for United States two per cent. bonds bearing the 
circulation privilege, but against which no circulation is outstand- 
ing, one-year gold notes of the United States for one-half the 
bonds tendered for exchange and thirty-year three per cent. gold 
bonds without the circulation privilege for the remainder. But the 
Federal Reserve Banks at the time of making such exchange must 
enter into an obligation to purchase at the maturity of such notes 
an amount thereof equal to those delivered in exchange for bonds, 
and the obligation to purchase such notes at maturity shall continue 
in force for a period not to exceed thirty years. Three per cent. 
bonds may be issued in exchange for the one-year gold notes. 

The net earnings derived by the United States from Federal 
Reserve Banks shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, be used to supplement the gold reserve held against out- 
standing United States notes or shall be applied to the reduction 
of the outstanding bonded indebtedness. 

The act of March 14, 1900, providing for the maintenance of 
all forms of money at a parity is expressly reaffirmed, and no part 
of such act is repealed. 


66 T° be conscious that you are ignorant is 
a great step to knowledge.’’—Ditsrak I. 
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The New Banking Law—How Bankers 
Look At It 





James B. Forgan, President First 
National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 


HILE in some respects the 

measure as finally enacted 

into law might, in my opinion, 
be greatly improved, I have no doubt a 
banking system may be developed un- 
der it which will prove practical and 
beneficial. 

The power to accomplish this lies 
with the Federal Reserve Board, whose 
authority to interpret and administer 
the law as well as to organize and regu- 
late the Federal Reserve Banks is quite 
broad and comprehensive. The suc- 
cess or failure of the system will, 
therefore, depend on the intelligence 
and ability with which that Board ex- 
ercises its prerogatives of interpreta- 
tion, administration, organization and 
regulation; hence the great importance 
attached to the personnel of the Board, 
which forms the paramount issue at the 
present time. 

As the new system develops and its 
practical working becomes better un- 
derstood anything in the law tending 
to retard its progress along sound and 
satisfactory lines will doubtless be 
remedied by Congressional amend- 
ments. With the Government in con- 
trol of the system Congress will un- 
doubtedly give due weight to such rec- 
ommendations as may from time to 
time be made by the Federal Reserve 
Board for such amendments in the law 
as their experience in the management 
of the system may suggest as neces- 
sary or desirable. 

I, therefore, unconditionally recom- 
mend the acceptance by this bank of 
the terms and provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act and that it should be the 
intention of this Board to subscribe, on 
behalf of this bank to the capital stock 


of the Federal Reserve Bank to be or- 
ganized in the district in which this 
bank will be located after the geo- 
graphical limits to be served by such 
Federal Reserve Bank have been fixed 
by the organization committee. 

In thus entering the new system, we 
should do so with the avowed intention 
of codperating to the fullest possible 
extent in making the system a suecess. 


& 


E. L. Meyer, President First 
National Bank, Hutchinson, 
Kansas 


HE foundation of the new 
rency system is sound and 
and as secure as any of the cur- 
rency systems of Europe. This cur- 
rency is secured by gold deposit, guar- 
anteed by the Government, and will ex- 
pand and contract to\meet the demands 
of commerce. The reserve money of all 
the national banks will be deposited 
with the Federal banks and the Gov- 
ernment will deposit its funds there and 
check it out like any other depositor. 
The money of all the banks and the 
Government will be mobilized as in a 
great reservoir. It was formerly locked 
up in Sub-Treasuries and bank safes, 
and was no more use to the people than 
so much lead bullion, a buried treasure. 
The greatest boon to our banking 
system is the rediscounting of prime 
commercial paper and bills of exchange, 
for which the regional Federal Reserve 
Banks will furnish cash to the member 
banks. The ability of our banks to 
meet sudden demands for currency is 
of supreme importance. 

It will prevent commercial panics by 
enabling the banks to respond promptly 
to the demands ‘of the agricultural, in- 
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dustrial and commercial industries of 
the country. Under the new currency 
system, banks will buy and sell these 
commercial bills, acceptable to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, so that the surplus 
funds of one State will be available in 
some other State where the crop move- 
ment requires the money. When Texas 
is moving her cotton, Iowa, or some 
other State, has surplus cash which 
would be available for this crop move- 
ment. When the cotton crop is mar- 
keted, this surplus cash would again be 
available to the banks of Iowa to move 
their corn crop. 


& 


Some Terse Opinions Obtained 
by the “ New York Times” 


Georce M. Reynotps, President 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago—‘“Says the Federal Re- 
serve Act provides elasticity and that 
a more scientific method of issuing cur- 
rency has never been devised.” 


) 


J. W. Perry, President Southwest 
National Bank of Commerce, Kansas 
City—“The currency bill was well re- 
ceived by public and bankers gen- 


erally. 
© 


F. M. Prince, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis—‘Sentiment 
among bankers is strong toward a desire 
to aid in getting the currency bill in ac- 
tive working condition with the hope 
that it can be made and will prove the 
best measure possible. If conservative- 
ly operated they believe it will help 
banking and all other lines of business.” 


10) 


D. S. Cutver, President Merchants 
National Bank, St. Paul—‘‘As to the 
currency law, I believe banks in this 
section are going to accept the act and 
use utmost endeavors to make it a suc- 
cess, feeling that any weak points in the 
law, when tested, will be amended by 
Congress.” 


Wittiam H. Crocker, President 
Crocker National Bank, San Francisco 
—“The effect of the currency bill will 
depend in great measure upon whom the 
President appoints to the Federal Re- 
serve Board.” 

© 


N. H. Latimer, President Dexter 
Horton National Bank, Seattle—‘The 
currency bill, as finally passed, should 
prove helpful to the banking interests. 
Business men generally feel that the 
enactment of the law has removed an 
element of uncertainty.” 


© 


E. W. Anprews, President Seattle 
Natinoal Bank, Seattle—‘“‘With most lo- 
cal conditions favorable and the bank- 
ing, commercial and industrial interests 
now holding the belief that the cur- 
rency law is fundamentally sound and 
will be helpful, we cannot but feel that 
after allowing time for readjustment 
under the new system the coming year 
gives promise of much improvement and 
that legitimate business should prosper.” 


© | 


Sot Wexter, Vice-President Whit- 
ney Central National Bank, New Or- 
leans—“The currency bill will have a 
favorable effect upon banking and busi- 
ness in this section, and a generally 
hopeful view prevails.” 


Ul 


FS 


New Comptroller of the Currency 
Named 


N January 13 the President sent to 

the Senate the name of John Skel- 
ton Williams of Virginia for Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Mr. Williams 
at the time of his nomination was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. Un- 
der the provisions of the new Federal 
Reserve Act the Comptroller of the 
Currency will be ex officio a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 
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Bank Men Take a Hand in Settling 
the High Cost of Living 


Cooperation Proving a Financial Success 





By RONALD L. BIRCH, Secretary The Cooperative Society of Bank 
Men, Boston, Mass. 





To bank men as well as to others the increase in the cost of living is an im- 
portant problem. After due consideration some of those connected with banks in 
Boston determined to try codperation as a remedy. The Codperative Society of 
Bank Men was formed with $25,000 capital, shares being placed at $10, which 
cost includes the membership and one share of stock with perpetual discount 
privileges to members on goods bought. An annual membership was also pro- 
vided for at a cost of one dollar. The ordinary necessities are sold for cash and 
at a substantial discount to members. How the experiment is working is inter- 
estingly told below by the secretary of the organization.—Epitor BaNKERs 


MaGAZINE. 


O bank man to-day needs to be 
told what codperation is. Much 
has been written about it by 

well-meaning but misguided philanthro- 


pists, and hours wasted in rambling 
expositions of codperative theory by 


milk-toast philosophers. We all know 
what our English neighbors are doing 
in this line, and we who are inclined to 
patronize “John Bull” frequently won- 
der why we, too, can’t make good. 
That we are not generally successful in 
this line is proved by the bankruptcy 
records. But codperative success is, 
nevertheless, possible. 


& 


HIS is what one Boston bank man 

thought two vears ago. He con- 
ceived the idea that a codperative so- 
ciety could be formed and successfully 
operated among the bank clerks of Bos- 
ton. By an article in a local financial 
paper he gathered together a group of 
men who were interested in such a pro- 
ject. The Coéperative Society of Bank 
Men was formed in September, 1912, 


with an authorized capital of $25,000, 
in shares of $10 each. 

Then began a campaign to raise 
funds. The first thousand dollars came 
fairly easily; but when about three 
thousand dollars had been raised, it be- 
came apparent that a store must be 
opened before more capital would be 
available. Conversely, more capital 
must be raised before a store could be 
opened. The directors, after having 
given much valuable time to the pro- 
ject, were discouraged, and only their 
sense of obligation to the men who had 
already invested prevented them from 
giving up entirely. 


oF 


NOWING that it was necessary to 

open a store in order to gain 
more funds, the directors set about se- 
curing a location. Here another diffi- 
culty was experienced. The large chain 
store owners influenced real estate 
dealers against the society, so that it 
was almost impossible to obtain desir- 
able quarters. Moreover, no one wanted 
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to risk granting a lease to a coéperative 
store, for the financial record of 
codperative ventures in New England 
is none too savory. 

However, a small five-story building 
was finally secured, after one of the 
directors had guaranteed the lease. 
The building was in such poor condi- 
tion that the owner was forced entirely 
to rebuild it before it was fit for any 
tenant. After many delays, a codpera- 
tive market was opened on the first 
floor early in September. 


a 


| order to overcome the prejudice 

against codperative credit, the 
Devonshire Market was organized as a 
separate corporation in which the 
Codperative Society of Bank Men held 
preferred stock. After the market was 
well started, the common stock was 
purchased by the society, thus preserv- 
ing the separate identity and the conse- 
quent good will of the trade. 

The society now offered its stock- 
holders substantial and unquestioned 
discounts at leading houses in all lines 
throughout the city, an arbitrary quar- 
terly rebate of five per cent. on pur- 
chases, a probable five per cent. on 
their investment, besides a share in 
such future enterprises as might ve 
undertaken. 

7 


N order to secure a large volume of 

trade at the outset, it was decided 
to offer all the privileges of stockhold- 
ers except a voice in the control of the 
society to non-stockholders for a fee of 
one dollar per year, this fee to be used 
for the current expenses of the society. 
This plan was an immediate success, 
and several hundred new members 
were added in this manner. 


& 


O summarize the condition of 
the society. There are now up- 
wards of 650 stockholders and mem- 
bers, and many more are being added 
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daily. All are pleased with the prices, 
quality and sanitary condition of the 
market, and are advertising it among 
their friends. The store is already 
making money, and since it is on two 
market thoroughfares it is getting an 
ever-increasing volume of transient 
trade. 

It is probable that the dollar mem- 
bership plan will be discontinued in the 
near future, since the membership is 
now large enough to insist upon an 
initial investment of ten dollars for a 
share of stock, either at once or in 
instalments. 

& 


O the officers and directors of the 
Coéperative Society of Bank Men 
the secrets of success incodperative mer- 
chandising are these: First, control and 
management to be vested entirely in 
business men; second, legitimate compe- 
tition must always be met; third, the 
privilege of purchasing stock must not 
be confined to any especial class of 
people; fourth, the location must ad- 
mit of transient trade, and the transient 
trade must be taken care of; fifth, un- 
remitting diligence must be exercised 
by the officers. 

Coéperation is no _ get-rich-quick 
scheme, but it does offer more real op- 
portunities to save money than any 
other plan of action, and if managed 
the same as any other well-organized 
business, it is bound to be successful. 


a 


Short Term Securities 


NDER the title of “Short Term 

Securities,” the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, has compiled and 
issued through its bond department a 
book giving the important feature of 
each issue, arranged for convenient 
reference. The growth in recent years 
of the practice of raising capital by 
means of short term notes makes a com- 
pilation of this character especially 
useful to bankers and investors. 





Some Suggestions to a Young Man 
Who Aspires to be a Banker 





HE following letter to the Edi- 
tor of Tue BANKERs MAGAZINE 
suggests an interesting line of 

thought: 
Marion, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1913. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you kindly answer the follow- 
ing questions regarding banking: 

What are the average salaries paid bank 
clerks from the messenger to cashier? 

Would you advise me to take a course 
in banking such as taught by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence School or the Ameri- 
can School of Banking? After taking such 
a course would it be necessary to start in 
as messenger or would one get a higher 
position? 

Is promotion very rapid? 

Would you advise a young man who ex- 
pected to become moderately rich to follow 
banking asa profession through which he 
could attain this end? 

Are the opportunities good or poor for 
a man without money but who has the 
training? 

Thanking you in advance for you ad- 
vice, I remain 

Yours truly, 
Ww: Ay Fe 


& 


THE BANK MAN’S WAGE 


HE writer is evidently a young man 
whose ambition is to become “mod- 
erately rich”; not an unworthy motive, 
but broadly speaking, quite unlikely of 
achievement for the average man who 
chooses, or drifts into, banking as a 
career. 

The banker is usually a leading citi- 
zen, well housed, well groomed, and 
well fed. Some are wealthy; but the 
most that can be hoped for by the 
simon-pure banker is a good position, a 
comfortable salary, with reasonable as- 
surance that it will continue quite in- 
definitely. As a matter of fact, if a 
census were taken, it would doubtless 


show that the “moderately rich” banker 
has made his money in some other line, 
and because of his wealth and standing 
has been given a bank officership; or, by 
virtue of his stock holdings, has been 
elected to such an office by processes 
well known to the fraternity. 

No doubt banking offers exceptional 
opportunities for making money. The 
banker’s name stands for something; his 
support lends weight to an enterprise. 
Therefore he is “let in” on a great 
many projects and by virtue of his 
financial training becomes a good judge 
of investments and is able to distinguish 
between good risks and bad. He some- 
times fails to distinguish between the 
two, speculates with his own and the 
bank’s funds and the old story follows. 

Banking is a dignified profession and 
worthy of any man. It is a field of ex- 
ceeding usefulness; and the banker im- 
bued with high motives and a kindly 
heart can do as much good in a quiet, 
unostentatious way as the average 
preacher. But the man who enters 
banking “‘for the money that’s in it” 
will either fail to realize his ambition 
or miss the chief charm of the job; for 
success here cannot be measured by the 
dollar standard. 

Banking is not a bed of roses, and 
the banking world is full of disappoint- 
ed and dissatisfied men. There are, 
perhaps, more disgruntled men than 
contented. The officers seem to have 
such an easy time; they receive callers; 
write letters; attend meetings; examine 
statements; draw fat salaries; attend 
conventions; play golf. And all would, 
therefore, be officers! But many a 
grumbling clerk forgets that some men 
are paid not for doing things, but for 
knowing how. Even the gentle art of 
shaking hands is an asset to their bank, 
and likewise the gentler art of saying 
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“no’—and not all men are artists at 
shaking hands and saying “no.” 


& 


E cannot, therefore, advise our 

correspondent to follow banking 
if he would become “moderately rich,” 
for promotion is not rapid, the work 
often trying and the financial rewards 
not, as a rule, highly remunerative. 
Given two boys of the same talents and 
the same determination; put one in a 
large railroad, a corporation or depart- 
ment store and the other in a bank. The 
chances are that the one in the mer- 
cantile calling will be making ten thou- 
sand to the other’s three in the same 
length of time, chiefly because of the 
broader field and larger opportunities 
afforded him. 

The average messenger in a large 
bank receives, as a beginner, about $25 
per month. From this he will be ad- 
vanced as he progresses until he receives 
about $1,000 a year (or less) to run a 
ledger. Tellers in New York receive 
from $1,800 to $4,000, depending upon 
the bank, the length of service, the size 
and “spirit” of the institution. Twenty- 
five hundred would, perhaps, be a fair 
average. In country towns ten to 
twelve hundred dollars is a good salary 
for tellers and bookkeepers, and from 
two to three thousand is considered 
good pay for officials. The president 
frequently gets nothing but honor; but 
in large places he is the highest paid 
official, and will receive from five to 
twenty-five thousand, a few in very 
large banks passing this figure, but the 
number is small. 


& 


TWO SCHOOLS OF BANKING 


ANKERS may be divided into two 
schools, those who believe experi- 
ence is the great (and only) teacher, 
and those who believe in a combination 
of experience and book learning. The 
former must go through an experience 


before they can profit by it; must have 
law suits in order to learn the law, and 
losses in order to learn how to invest. 


They will point with pride to the fact 


that they never had a loss and turn 
around and make a wrongful payment 
that a little book knowledge would 
have prevented. They will rule on 
legal questions according to a decision 
discarded by the courts years ago. 
They will cite law that is not law be- 
cause it is bad, and law is never bad— 
although legislation may be. They 
must burn their fingers to prove that 
fire is hot. They do things a certain 
(foolish) way for no better reason than 
that they have always done them that 
way, and become old in the service be- 
fore they learn that books are men’s 
experiences, and through the experi- 
ence of others we can avoid the pit- 
falls ourselves. 

The other school says: “Give us 
books—good books; all the literature 
that pertains to our profession. Tell 
us what other men have done and got- 
ten into trouble, that we may be on 
guard against the same things. His- 
tory repeats itself. What happened in 
one bank may happen in another; 
therefore, show us the law—not that 
we would be lawyers—but just good 
bankers, and, therefore, keep out of 
court. Teach us economics that we may 
understand the trend of events and dis- 
cern the signs of the times; grammar 
that we may write good letters; credits 
that we may make safe loans; the theo- 
ry of money that we may understand 
currency problems, and history, that 
we may judge the present in the light 
of the past.” 

And you do well, young man, if you 
decide to take up this calling, to join 
the latter school, for these are the men 
whose future is before and not behind 
them—the optimists who know how to 
say “good morning!” By all means 
take the course of study. furnished 
by the American Institute of Banking, 
which has done and is doing more to 
educate the bankers of to-day, along 
practical lines, than any other insti- 
tution, 
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BANK LETTERS THAT PULL 


Of necessity you will, as a rule, have 
to start at the bottom. Let your expe- 
rience go hand in hand with your 
studies. You will better understand 
what you read about if you are doing 
the very things, than if you attempt to 
get the theory without the practice. 
And if you get into a good bank, work 
hard, keep your eyes and ears open and 
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your mouth shut; spend your spare 
time along definite, constructive lines, 
such as the American Institute of 
Banking will suggest, it may be that 
you will get to the top, for the top is 
never crowded, and in time become 
“moderately rich,” whatever that term 
may mean. You can at least become 
immoderately useful. 


Bank Letters That Pull and Hold 


Business 





By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German American 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 





HE specimen letters shown in 


this article are now being used 
with great effectiveness in con- 
nection with business getting and con- 
serving. In the opinion of the writer, 
letters should only be used where a per- 
sonal call is not practicable. And, not- 
withstanding the personal solicitation of 
accounts is recommended as being more 
effective, our subject is of great im- 
portance, and deserving of the consid- 
cration of every aggressive banker. 
The degree of success to be attained 
by the plan discussed in this article 
will depend very much on the construc- 
tion of the letters, and whether they are 
first typewritten copy, carefully signed, 
or multigraphed letters, with a careless- 
ly stamped signature affixed thereto. It 
is to be hoped that banks which now 
use multigraphed letters will soon dis- 
card them, and use only first copy type- 
written. Multigraphed, or what might 
be called imitation letters, are properly 
used in connection with the sale of toi- 
let soaps and baking powders, but are a 
discredit to the bank that uses them in 
its correspondence. In fact, the coun- 
terfeit appearance so prominent in 


nearly all multigraphed letters detracts 
very largely from their general effec- 
tiveness, notwithstanding they may be 
well constructed. 

Imitation letters may deceive many 
ignorant people, but that they are spu- 
rious the keen business man will know 
at first glance. When the cost of first 
typewritten copy is compared with the 
important work which the letter is ex- 
pected to accomplish, it no longer ap- 
pears logical that banks should con- 
tinue to use imitations. The cost is 
made even more insignificant when 
compared with the real value of the 
business at stake. 

Every bank using letters in its busi- 
ness-getting plans should have a series 
of well-constructed form letters; and 
where special letters are necessary in 
specific cases, one of these forms can 
readily be changed to meet the require- 
ments. 

In each of the following cases, a per- 
sonal interview was not practicable. A 
Record Card similar to that shown 
herewith should be kept in every New 
Account Department. That it is neces- 
sary is no longer questioned. 
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FORM LETTERS APPERTAINING 
TO NEW ACCOUNTS 


HE above card shows the transac- 
tions complete. It gives the name 
and address of the person introducing 
or commending the bank, and whether 
the bank acknowledged the favor either 
by a personal call or by the sending of 
a form or special letter. It also gives 
the name and address of new depositors 
thus secured, how they were introduced, 
the amount deposited, kind of account 
opened, and whether the bank expressed 
its appreciation in a personal way or 
sent a form or special letter. 

This card further shows at a glance 
the work Mr. Brown is doing gratui- 
tously for the bank, and accordingly 
gives some idea as to his real worth as 
a worker. It also shows the record of 
depositors subsequently introduced and 
sent in from time to time. 

Analyzing the first transaction, we 
arrive at this conclusion: Mr. John H. 
Richardson, No. 6515 South Maple 
avenue, Los Angeles, has opened a 
checking account with $250. He was 
introduced by an old customer of the 


bank, Mr. Howard Brown, No. 516 
Trust Building, Los Angeles. Two 
letters can be used very effectively. 

The bank’s letter to Mr. Richardson 
is as follows: 


FORM LETTER NO. 1 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1913. 
Mr. John H. Richardson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir:—We note with pleasure that 
you have favored us with your checking 
account. Our constant aim is to maintain 
at all times a high standard of efficiency, 
and to sustain as nearly as possible ideal 
relations with our customers. We ask that 
you do not hesitate to use this bank when- 
ever we can be of service to you. 

We enclose herewith our descriptive book- 
let, and especially invite your attention to 
that portion covering our savings depart- 
ment. If at any time you should have idle 
funds, it will be to your advantage to de- 
posit them in our savings account, on which 
we pay a liberal rate of interest. 

We thank you for your account, and trust 
that you will find it a pleasure to transact 
your banking with us. 

Yours very truly, 
WRM/L Cashier. 


It is suggested that a statement of 
the bank’s resources and liabilities be 
enclosed with this letter, but no refer- 
ence need be made to it. 
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What does Form Letter No. 1 ac- 
complish? It informs Mr. Richardson 
that the bank has not overlooked the 
opening of his account, and that it is 
the aim of the officers to cultivate ideal 
relations with him. He is urged to 
avail himself of the efficient service 
rendered by the bank. The second par- 
agraph, although appearing to be to the 
depositor’s interest, is in reality a direct 
appeal for Mr. Richardson’s savings 
account. In closing, the letter conveys 
the thanks of the bank for the account, 
and leaves Mr. Richardson anticipating 
the pleasure to come i. transacting his 
business with the bank. 

The effect of this letter, coming as it 
would generally do unexpectedly to the 
new depositor, is certain to leave a last- 
ing impression on his mind. To him 
the opening of his account with the 
bank may have been a very common- 
place thing, but to the bank its im- 
portance deserved recognition. This 
letter is sure to increase a regard for 
the bank and its officers. It will stimu- 
late a desire to commend the bank to 
all who are dissatisfied with their bank- 
ing connections elsewhere. It will make 
Mr. Richardson feel that the bank is his 
friend, and that it is interested in his 
success. 

The question that a banker should 
ask in this connection, is: “Can we 
afford not to use such a letter as this 
in our plans for business-getting?” 

In writing to Mr. Howard Brown, 
the old depositor who introduced Mr. 
Richardson, the bank will use Form 
Letter No. 2. 


FORM LETTER NO. 2. 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1913. 
Mr. Howard Brown, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir:—We note with pleasure your 
introduction of Mr. John H. Richardson 
to our new account tellers. It is our con- 
stant aim to maintain a high standard of 
efficiency, and we trust that Mr. Richard- 
son will find it to his advantage to transact 
his banking business with us. 

We feel indebted to you for your kind- 
ness in this connection, and trust that you 
will not hesitate to use this bank whenever 
we can be of any service to you. 

In the event that it might inconvenience 
you at any time to call in person with your 
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friends, we would be glad to have you use 
the enclosed cards, which will receive the 
best of our attention upon their presenta- 
tion, 
Thanking you for this evidence of your 
support, we remain 
Yours very truly, 


WRM/L Cashier. 


As in the former case, it would be 
advisable -to enclose a statement of the 
bank’s resources and liabilities, but 
without referring to it. With this let- 
ter there should also be enclosed a book 
of detachable blank introduction cards. 

What does this letter accomplish? In 
the first place, it emphasizes the fact 
that the bank appreciates the favor con- 
ferred by Mr. Brown. It further as- 
sures him that the bank will give Mr. 
Richardson the best of attention. It 
acknowledges the bank’s indebtedness 
to Mr. Brown and asks for an oppor- 
tunity to reciprocate the favor. It also 
carries with it an appeal for more 
business. 

The introduction cards will make it 
easy for Mr. Brown to send his friends 
unattended, when it would inconven- 
ience him to accompany them. This 
will tend to make him more free in rec- 
ommending the bank, for if he thought 
it necessary to accompany them, he 
might hesitate. The letter will thus 
act as a stimulant, in that it will en- 
courage renewed efforts along the same 
lines. 

Again the question arises which the 
aggressive banker must answer: “Can 
I afford not to use such a letter in my 
plan for business-getting?” 

Had Mr. Brown sent ‘Mr. Richard- 
son to the bank to open the account in- 
stead of personally introducing him, the 
following letter would be necessary: 


FORM LETTER NO. 3. 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1913. 
Mr. Howard Brown, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Sir:—We have just had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. John H. Richardson, 
and are gratified to know that you com- 
mended this bank to him. Our constant aim 
is to maintain at all times a high standard 
of efficiency, and we trust that Mr. Rich- 
ardson will find it a pleasure to transact 
his business with us. 

We feel indebted to you for your kindness 
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in this connection, and hope that you will 
not hesitate to call upon us for any favor 
we can render. 

In order to make it more convenient for 
you in the future, we enclose a book of de- 
tachable introduction cards, which will in- 
sure your friends our best attention when 
presented by them. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of this 
evidence of your support, we remain 

Yours very truly, 
WRM/L Cashier. 

This letter is similar to Form No. 2, 
and for this reason no explanation is 
necessary. 

In order to cover the Savings Bank 
Section, let us suppose that Mr. Rich- 
ardson opened a savings account instead 
of a checking account. Form Letter 
No. 4 will fit this case. 


FORM LETTER NO. 4. 


Mr. John H. Richardson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1913. 

Dear Sir:—We note with pleasure that 
you have favored us with your savings ac- 
count. Our constant aim is to maintain at 
all times a high standard of efficiency, and 
to sustain as nearly as possible ideal rela- 
tions with our customers. We ask that you 
do not hesitate to use this bank whenever 
we can be of service to you. 

We enclose herewith our descriptive 
booklet, and especially ask your attention to 
that portion covering our commercial de- 
partment. If at any time you should have 
need of checking privileges, we will gladly 
open a checking account for you in any 
amount. In this department we provide for 
the requirements of those in active business, 
individuals, firms, and corporations; and 
can assure you of our ability to meet your 
needs along commercial lines. 

We thank you for your savings account, 
and trust that you will find it a pleasure 
to transact your banking business with us. 

Yours very truly, 
WRM/L Cashier. 


Note that Form No. 1 and No. 4 are 
similar. The chief point of difference 
is in the departments referred to. The 
reason for this is that nearly all depos- 
itors have need of both a checking and 
a savings account. Many transact their 
savings business with a savings bank or 
trust company and their checking or 
commercial business with a State or 
rational bank. In principle this may 
ve proper enough, but where so many 
of our banks do both commercial and 
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savings and trust business, it is more 
convenient and desirable for a depositor 
to do business in a single institution. 
Furthermore, if he does all of his busi- 
ness with one bank it is much easier to 
know what he is rightfully entitled to 
in the way of credit. The intent of 
Form Letters No. 1 and No. 4 is to 
encourage a consolidation into one bank 
of the depositor’s business. 


7 


BANK LETTERS HAVE BEEN 
USED EFFECTIVELY FOR 
REGAINING DEPOSITORS 


‘THE net growth of a bank depends 

more on the number of accounts 
closed and amount thus withdrawn than 
on the number of new accounts secured. 
It has been estimated that one old de- 
positor is worth fully as much as two 
new ones. Consequently it is a blow 
to any bank to have severed the ideal 
relations which have been long estab- 
lished with old depositors. The Record 
of Closed Accounts shown herewith has 
been effectively used for furnishing all 
the necessary facts concerning the 
withdrawal of accounts. Where a per- 
sonal interview was found imprac- 
ticable a well written letter has many 
times proven very effective. 

This new account tellers’ record for 
June 2nd, as shown, discloses the fact 
that Mr. John H. Richardson, who 
opened his account on May 15th, 1913, 
has withdrawn the same for the pur- 
pose of buying a lot. In his case, we 
would suggest Form Letter No. 5. In 
the case of Charles H. Randall, shown 
as the last account withdrawn, we would 
use Form Letter No. 6, and if he did 
not reopen his account within six 
months, we would use Form No. 7 at 
that time. 

From the paying teller’s daily report, 
as shown by this record of the accounts 
closed, it appears that John H. Rich- 
ardson, who but recently opened a 
checking account, has withdrawn the 
same. He gave as his reasons in doing 
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so that he was buying a lot, and as we 
have no evidence to the contrary we 
must accept the statement. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as his was a checking ac- 
count, Form Letter No. 5 will exactly 
fit his case. 


FORM LETTER NO. 5. 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 2, 1913. 


Mr. John H. Richardson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Sir:—We regret that you have 
closed your checking account, and hope that 
it was not due to any inattention or lack 
of appreciation on our part. In any event, 
we will still consider you one of our valued 
customers, and trust that you will con- 
tinue to use the conveniences of our com- 
plete equipment as freely as heretofore. 

It is our constant aim to maintain a high 
standard of efficiency, and we hope that 
you have found it a pleasure to transact 
your banking business with us. 

We invite you to avail yourself again of 
the advantages of our commercial depart- 
ment, and also place at your disposal the 
facilities of our savings, trust and safe 
deposit departments for any service you 
may require along these lines. 

Anticipating the pleasure of again serv- 
ing you, we are, 

Yours very truly, 


WRM/L Cashier. 
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This letter ought to fully convince 
Mr. Richardson that the bank has ap- 
preciated his business, and that it hopes 
to have him reopen his account. The 
bank goes beyond this, by inviting him 
to use all its conveniences notwithstand- 
ing he has withdrawn his support. This 
proposition alone ought to make him 
feel under obligation to reopen his ac- 
count. 

@ 


A LETTER TO SAVINGS DEPOSI- 
TORS WITH A FOLLOW-UP 
LETTER 


HE last account shown closed on 
the Record of Closed Accounts is 

that of Mr. C. H. Randall, who has 
withdrawn $1,240.60, closing out his 
savings account. No reason is given for 
this withdrawal. In this case, Form 
Letter No. 6 can be used, and then if 
he does not reopen the account within 
six months, let Form Letter No. 7 fol- 
low, with the expectation that it will 
cause him to re-avail himself of the 
advantages offered by such an account. 
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FORM LETTER NO, 6. 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 2, 1913. 
Mr. C. H. Randall, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir:—We regret that you have 
closed your savings account, and hope. that 
you have not entirely given up the desirable 
plan of maintaining such an account with 
us. In any event, we will still consider 
you a valued customer, and trust that you 
will continue to use the conveniences of our 
complete equipment as freely as_hereto- 
fore. 

It is our constant aim to maintain a high 
standard of efficiency, and we hope you 
have found it a pleasure to transact your 
banking business with us. We invite you 
to again avail yourself of the advantages 
of our savings department, and also place 
at your disposal the facilities of our com- 
mercial, trust and safe deposit departments, 
for any service you may require along these 
lines. 

Anticipating the pleasure of again serving 
you, we are, Yours very truly, 
WRM/L Cashier. 


This letter, like some of the other 
forms, assures Mr. Randall that his 
business has been fully appreciated; 
and it also urges him to cling to the 
idea of maintaining a savings account. 
Notwithstanding he has withdrawn his 
support, he is urged to continue to use 
the conveniences of the bank, and this 
proposition ought to cause him to give 
consideration to the reopening of his ac- 
count. He is impressed with the idea 
that the officers of the bank are antici- 
pating the pleasure of doing ‘business 
with him in the near future. 


& 


A LETTER THAT IS USED SIX 
MONTHS AFTER AN AC- 
COUNT HAS BEEN 
CLOSED 


F the records show that Mr. Randall 

has not reopened his account within 
the next six months Form Letter No. 7 
is used, with the expectation that it 
will accomplish this end. 


FORM LETTER NO. 7. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 2, 1913. 
Mr. C. H. Randall, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Sir:—We regret to note that your 
savings account which was withdrawn June 


2 has not been reopened. We are writing 
you at this time to assure you that we 
place a high valuation upon your patronage, 
and that the facilities of this bank are as 
ever at your disposal. 

We are still maintaining a high standard 
of efficiency, and cordially invite you to 
re-avail yourself of the advantages of our 
savings department at any time in the near 
future. It is not necessary for you to 
accumulate any large amount of money for 
reopening this account, as we give the 
same careful consideration to deposits of 
one dollar as to larger amounts. 

We thank you for the business .with 
which you favored us in the past, and assure 
you that we would appreciate having your 
account again. 

Yours very truly, 


WRM/L Cashier. 


Should this letter prove unsuccessful, 
a personal interview is necessary if this 
depositor is to be reached. 


& 


A LETTER THAT WILL RENT 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


"THE complaint of “too many unrent- 
ed boxes” is largely due to indif- 
ference on the part of the managers. 
In many instances, no effort is being 
made to encourage the use of safe 
deposit boxes, and until this is called to 
the attention of the people, little change 
in the situation can be expected. 
Where personal solicitation is not 
practicable, a well written letter to de- 
positors who are not renters of deposit 
boxes, to borrowers who are neither de- 
positors or renters of boxes, to promi- 
nent citizens, especially professional 
men and women, and to all merchants, 
will be found very effective. 
Form Letter No. 8 will answer the 
requirements for the first letter. 


FORM LETTER NO. 8. 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1913. 

Mr. John H. Richardson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir:—The enclosed booklet describes 
our complete safe deposit department, and 
we especially urge that you avail yourself 
of the absolute protection it affords 
against theft and fire for valuables and 
jewelry. 

Our safe deposit boxes are not only 
amply protected by heavy steel plate, but 
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are incased in a heavy steel protected vault 
three feet thick, which is in turn guarded 
by an electric alarm system. Boxes adapt- 
able for any ordinary purpose may be rent- 
ed for $2.50 a year, while packages and 
trunks may be stored at similar reasonable 
rates. 

It is our aim to maintain in this de- 
partment the same high standard of effi- 
ciency to be found in our savings, commer- 
cial, and trust departments, and know that 
you will find it a pleasure as well as a con- 
venience to transact business with this de- 
partment. 

Anticipating the pleasure of registering 
your name among the patrons of our safe 
deposit department, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 


WRM/L Cashier. 


A letter along the lines suggested 
will open the way and make easier a 
personal interview. An invitation to 
Mr. Richardson to call and inspect the 
safe deposit plant will sometimes bring 
the prospective renter in. 


& 


A LETTER ON WILLS 


A TRUST DEPARTMENT is op- 
erated at a profit when it secures 
a volume of new business. Chief among 
the functions performed by this depart- 
ment is the handling of estates. In 
order to induce persons contemplating 
making a will to name the bank as trus- 
tee, many of our trust companies ad- 
vertise that they draw up wills gratui- 
tiously. In many cases, a letter similar 
to Form No. 9 has been found very 
helpful in securing estates to handle. 


FORM LETTER NO. 9. 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1913. 

Mr. John H. Richardson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir:—We sincerely hope that you 
will be interested in reading the enclosed 
booklet on “Your Will, and How to Make 
It.” As a careful reader of the daily news- 
paper, you have been impressed by the fact 
that serious difficulties and injustices arise 
in nearly every case where there is no will. 

The prevalence of this condition has 
caused our trust department not only to 
issue the booklet referred to, but also to 
place at your disposal competent trust 
officers who will make your will gratuitious- 
ly. We have prepared for this purpose ex- 
clusive rooms, where you may meet these 
officers, and there discuss in confidence any 
phase of this important subject on which 
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you are in doubt. Or, on request, one of 
our trust officers will call on you. 

Wills drawn carelessly are a menace to 
the interest of those concerned, and for 
this reason you should know beyond a doubt 
that your wishes will be carried out with- 
out exception after your death. Whether 
your estate be large or small, we urge you 
to avail yourself of our offer, and thereby 
receive the benefit of our experience in this 
particular line. Anticipating hearing from 
you at an early date, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 


WRM/L Cashier. 


In letter writing, as in all other plans, 
there must be system; a record should. 
be made of every letter sent, which can 
be very easily done by the use of such 
a record card as the one indicated pre- 
viously in this article, and by using the 
form number of each letter when re- 
ferring to it. 

That letter writing can be made very 
profitable there is no doubt, for it has 
been well tried and found highly ef- 
fective. To banks that want to secure 
new business as well as hold that 
already secured—use a well written let- 
ter when a personal interview is im- 
possible or inadvisable, but always do 
something, for it will pay you well. 


my 


Income Tax on Bank Deposits 


HE following ruling has been 
promulgated by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue: 

“Banks, bankers, trust companies 
and other banking institutions receiv- 
ing deposits of money are not required, 
under the Treasury regulations (part 
2), approved October 31, 1918, to 
withhold at the source the normal in- 
come tax of one per cent. on the in- 
terest paid, or accrued or accruing to 
depositors, whether on open accounts 
or on certificates of deposit; but all 
such interest, whether paid, or accrued 
and not paid must be included in his 
tax return by the person or persons en- 
titled’ to receive such interest, whether 
on open account or on the certificate of 
deposit.” 





A Success in Coéperative Marketing* 





ch insure the profitableness of 
agriculture, aggressive sales- 
manship, based upon a constant 
and comprehensive knowledge of gen- 
eral market conditions and reinforced 
by the control of at least a considerable 
part of the output of a given produc- 
ing section, is just as essential as scien- 
tifie methods of cultivation. Obvious- 
ly, these factors are beyond the reach 
of the individual small farmer; the log- 
ical way to secure them is through the 
codperation in the marketing of their 
products of a number of small produc- 
ers. And though the stiff-necked in- 
dividualism of the American farmer has 
resulted in the failure of a great ma- 
jority of the efforts at agricultural 
coéperation, the remarkable success of 
at least a few farmers’ codperative 
marketing associations demonstrates be- 
yond question the essential soundness 
and the great potentialities of the 
principle. 

Of these successful farmers’ associa- 
tions, one of the most striking is the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce 
Exchange, which operates throughout 
the Virginia peninsula lying between 
Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean—a thickly settled, intensively 
cultivated peninsula of fertile alluvial 
soil, devoted entirely to truck farming 
and mainly to the production of Irish 
and sweet potatoes. 


& 


HIS association now markets the 
products of some three thousand 
farmers, comprising about two-thirds of 
the entire output of the peninsula, and 
through the effect of its activities in 


*Condensed from an address delivered by 
N. P. Wescott, of the Sales Department of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, 
before the Corn Exchange National Bank Agri- 
cultural Conference, Philadelphia, Dec. 6, 1913 
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maintaining - generally a fair level of 
market prices constitutes the chief bul- 
wark against marketing disaster for the 
constantly dwindling remainder that 
still refuse it their support. During 
this, its fourteenth, season, it has mar- 
keted over eight thousand cars of Irish 
and more than four thousand cars of 
sweet potatoes, with enough of its 
other products to make a total of about 
thirteen thousand carloads or two and a 
half million barrels of food products. 
These goods it has sold to a customer 
list of more than a thousand wholesale 
dealers, in some four hundred cities and 
towns of forty-one different States and 
Canadian provinces; and for these 
goods it has collected and paid over to 
its members, less the five per cent. com- 
mission out of which all the expenses 
of the business are paid, a total of 
about four and a half million dollars. 
Moreover, during the fourteen years 
covered by its activities, the peninsula’s 
total production of farm products has 
been trebled, farm land values have 
risen from thirty-five or fifty dollars an 
acre to from one to two hundred dollars, 
and there has been an advance which 
baffles estimate in the general prosper- 
ity and material standards of living of 


the people. 
co 


"THE membership of the Exchange, 

including all persons entitled to 
have their products marketed by it, 
comprise stockholders, tenants of stock- 
holders, and holders of “certificates of 
shipping privilege,” purchasable for the 
nominal sum of one dollar. Its 
entire membership and territory are di- 
vided into thirty-six “local divisions,” 
each centering around one or more 
of its forty-five loading points and each 
electing separately a member of its 
board of directors. The general of- 
ficers of the association, who are in 
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charge of its central office and to whom 
the regular daily conduct of its office is 
entrusted, are, of course, elected at its 
annual shareholders’ meetings. In ad- 
dition, each shipping point has a “local 
agent,” locally chosen, who receives and 
manifests all produce delivered by the 
members and keeps the general office 
constantly informed as to his loading 
and through whom accounts are kept 
and frequent settlements made with the 
individual growers. 

On account of the perishable nature 
and wide fluctuations in market value 
of the association’s products, all sales 
are made by wire, although the annual 
cost of this telegraphic correspondence, 
in spite of the constant use of a com- 
prehensive private code system, now 
reaches twenty thousand dollars. From 
a private telephone switchboard in the 
general office, five trunk lines radiate to 
all parts of the peninsula, giving con- 
tinual touch with every agency; and 
since constant telegraphic information 
is also available from the association’s 
connections and outside salesmen as to 
the state of every important market in 
the country and from friendly associa- 
tions and dealers as to the current load- 
ing in other producing sections, each 
day’s sales-campaign is planned and 
carried out in the light of a very full 
knowledge of the two important factors 
of supply and demand. 


& 


THE astonishing success of this as- 

sociation in revolutionizing the in- 
dustry of its entire section of Virginia 
has been derived broadly from the con- 
stant embodiment in its activities of cer- 
tain basie working principles, which 


are susceptible of application with 
equal benefits in a great number of 
other communities, and which may be 
briefly indicated as follows: 

1. In its strictly local relationships 
and activities, the association has been, 
from the outset, strongly militant. Its 
original and avowed purpose was to 
supplant the previously existent (and 
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for the farmers disastrously inefficient) 
agencies of distribution and itself to 
market the great bulk, at least, of the 
peninsula’s product. This, of course, 
has earned for it the uncompromising 
antagonism of the local buyers of prod- 
uce, solicitors for commission houses 
and other exponents of the old methods 
of marketing and has imposed upon it 
the necessity of waging a constant cam- 
paign of vropagandism—of stimulating 
loyalty within the ranks and of enlist- 
ing new recruits. From the outset, the 
cardinal and almost only obligation of 
membership has been continued loyalty ; 
and the very moment a member sells a 
barrel of produce “outside the ex- 
change” he forfeits all rights of mem- 
bership and can make no further ship- 
ments through the association until the 
next year. 

2. The exchange differs radically 
from the ordinary corporation in that 
its purpose is not the making of profits 
for its stockholders. Its activities have 
been consistently shaped with a view 
single to its original purpose of so mar- 
keting the farm products of the penin- 
sula as to insure the farmers the utmost 
potential market value of their goods; 
the payment of dividends, though regu- 
lar and rather liberal, has always been 
subordinated to this purpose. In fact, 
the entire capital stock is only about 
forty-two thousand dollars, divided into 
five dollar shares, which it has been the 
constant and reasonably successful ef- 
fort of the directors to keep widely dis- 
tributed in small holdings. To this a 
surplus of about a hundred thousand 
has been gradually added; and it is now 
a provision of the by-laws that what- 
ever net profits may remain after pay- 
ment of a dividend not exceeding ten 
per cent. shall be divided in half, one 
part going to surplus and the other 
being distributed among all loyal ship- 
pers in proportion to their respective 
contributions of produce. 

8. With respect to its external ac- 
tivities, the exchange aims first and 
foremost at aggressive salesmanship. 
In place of the old method of “con- 
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signing” produce for sale on commis- 
sion, it sells f. 0. b. shipping point 
ninety per cent. of its entire output, the 
remainder being mainly odd lots and 
off grade goods. To provide a more 
direct and personal means of commu- 
nication with its trade, this farmers’ as- 
sociation now sends out each year from 
its general office and maintains through- 
out the selling season resident sales- 
men upon the markets of Boston, Buf- 
falo, Toronto, Detroit, Pittsburg, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Kansas City and 
other cities. 

4. The association stands for the 
standardization of farm products. It 
maintains a force of local] inspectors, 
one at every shipping point, directed 
and controlled by a travelling general 
inspector. All goods submitted for sale 
must pass the scrutiny of these men, 
and standards of quality, grading, fill- 
ing of packages, ete., are insisted on. 
Only goods measuring up to these re- 


quirements are permitted to bear the 
exchange’s official stamp of approval— 
the now famous Red Star Brand. 

5. Finally, and more comprehen- 
sively, the exchange aims at, and has 
in a large measure secured, first 
through the natural economy of oper- 
ating on a large scale, and secondly, 
through the elimination of useless mid- 
dlemen and the simplifying of un- 
necessarily slow and complicated mar- 
keting processes, the lowest possible 
cost of distribution. It gets for the 
farmer a larger number of pennies 
from the ultimate consumer’s dollar, not 
by increasing the size of that dollar, 
but by reducing the number absorbed 
in the tolls and wastes of uniutelligent, 
haphazard methods of distribution. It 
thus performs a service not only to the 
farmers for whom and by whom it was 
established, but in a broadly economic, 
but very real sense, to the country at 
large. 
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Complying With the Federal Reserve 
Act 





ROM the office of the Secretary of 

the Treasury have been received 
the accompanying regulations and 
forms of resolution for indicating ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance of the new 
Federal Reserve Act: 


REGULATION, No. 1, oF THE RESERVE 
Bank ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE— 


That every national bank shall submit to 
its board of directors alternative resolu- 
tions accepting or rejecting the provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act, and shall file 
with this committee, within the sixty days 
prescribed by said act, the resolution adopted 
by said board as the method of signifying 
the intention of said bank in the premises. 
All other banks eligible to membership may 
use substantially similar form of resolution 


of acceptance and intention to subscribe to 
the capital stock of Federal Reserve banks 
to be organized. 


RESOLUTION OF ACCEPTANCE 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Bank of 
duly called and held on 
, 19.., the following resolution was 
offered, seconded and, duly adopted: 


Whereas, under Section 2 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, passed by the Congress of the 
United States on the 23rd day of Decem- 
ber, 1913, it is provided that: 

“Under regulations to be prescribed by 
the organization committee every national 
banking association in the United States 
is hereby required and every eligible bank 
in the United States and every trust com- 
pany within the District of Columbia is 
hereby authorized to signify in writing 
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within sixty days after the passage of this 
act, its acceptance of the terms and pro- 
visions thereof, and, 

Whereas, after due consideration of the 
terms and provisions of said act it is the 
opinion of this board that said terms and 
provisions shall be accepted. 

Now, therefore be it resolved, that the 
cashier of this bank be, and he hereby is, 
authorized, empowered and directed to 
notify the Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee of the acceptance of this association 
of the terms and provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act and of the intention of this 
Board to subscribe on behalf of this bank 
to the capital stock of the Federal Reserve 
Bank to be organized in the district in 
which this bank will be located after the 
geographical limits to be served by such 
Federal Reserve Bank have been fixed by 
the Organization Committee. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution passed 
by the board of directors of this associa- 
tion on the date specified and pursuant 
thereto I hereby notify the Reserve Bank 
Organization Committee of the action of 
said board and intention of this association 
in the premises. 


To the Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 


RESOLUTION OF NONACCEPTANCE 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 


duly called and held on 
és ele «., 191, the following resolution 
was offered, seconded, and duly adopted: 


Whereas, under section 2 of the Act of 
Congress known as the Federal Reserve 
Act, approved on the 23d day of December, 
1913, it is provided that: “Under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the organization 
committee every national banking associa- 
tion in the United States is hereby re- 
quired, and every eligible bank in _ the 
United States and every trust company 
within the District of Columbia is hereby 
authorized to signify in writing within sixty 
days after the passage of this act, its 
acceptance of the terms and _ provisions 
thereof ;” and, 

Whereas, after due consideration of the 
terms and provisions of said act it is the 
opinion of this board that such terms and 
provisions shall not be accepted. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
cashier of this bank be, and he hereby is, 
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authorized, empowered, and directed to 
notify the Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee of the nonacceptance by this associ- 
ation of the terms and provisions of said 
Federal Reserve Act and of the intention 
of this board not to subscribe on behalf of 
this bank to the capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to be organized in the 
district in which this bank will be located 
after the geographical limits to be served 
by such Federal Reserve Bank have been 
fixed by the Organization Committee. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a _ resolution 
passed by the board of directors of this 
association on the date specified, and pur- 
suant thereto I hereby notify the Reserve 
Bank Organization Committee of the action 
of said board and intention of this associa- 
tion in the premises. 


jntna Se hk dee Me ark wel Cashier 


To the Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 


Recuiation No. 2.—The Federal Reserve 
Act provides for membership of banks op- 
erating under State charters as well as 
membership of national banks. No new 
charter is contemplated in either case. 
Eligible banks become members by becom- 
ing stockholders in Federal Reserve Banks, 
when their applications have been properly 
approved and stock has been allotted to 
them. Such subscription to the capital 
stock of the Federal Reserve Bank appears 
to be a matter within the province of the 
board of directors of the subscribing bank. 
The organization committee therefore deems 
it unnecessary to require as a condition pre- 
cedent to membership that the stockholders 
should take any formal action. 

Inasmuch, however, as the stockholders of 
a bank have the legal right, by necessary 
vote, to force a solvent bank to liquidate, 
and if dissatisfied with the action of the 
board in becoming members might exercise 
this prerogative, banks desiring to take the 
precautionary measure of canvassing the 
sentiment of the stockholders may, by reso- 
lution of their boards, submit the question 
to the stockholders either at the next regu- 
lar meeting or at a specially called meeting. 
This course is, however, not insisted upon 
by the Organization Committee. 

Those national banks passing resolutions 
of nonacceptance on or before February 22, 
1914, should, as soon thereafter as con- 
venient, and before the expiration of the 
twelve months prescribed in the Federal Re- 
serve Act, submit their action to the stock- 
holders for confirmation, since nonaccept- 
ance of the provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Act will ultimatelv involve the liqui- 
dation of such national bank. 
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CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Wall Street Loans 


S between buyer and seller, Wall 
Strect does not deal on credit. 
Stocks and bonds must be paid 
for when delivered. Your credit may 
be good elsewhere, but here it stops 
with the physical possession of the 
property, other than for examination. 
Nor do checks pass current as in other 
channels of business. Certification is, 
perhaps, more common here than any- 
where else, and runs into the millions 
daily; it being estimated that in 1901 
the Stock Exchange certifications were 
nearly fourteen billion dollars, or about 
$45,000,000 a day. Brokers handling 
millions in the course of a short time 
cannot, as a rule, maintain bank bal- 
ances large enough to “clear” the trans- 
actions, unless the firm capital be un- 
usually large. Therefore the great 
Wall Street banks become the impor- 
tant factors in stock exchange transac- 
tions, since they furnish the credit fa- 
cilities that make large-scale operations 
possible. 


& 


Two Methods of Lending in Wall 
Street 


WO methods are in vogue in mak- 
ing Wall Street leans, namely, 
over-certification and what is known as 
“clearance loans.” Over-certification 
is in effect a temporary loan—an over- 
draft, and not only illegal but against 
good banking principles, but until re- 
cently quite a common practice. The 
failure of the Seventh National Bank 
in 1901 was partly due to this evil. 
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Where the house is well established, 
well known, and in high credit, there 
may be no danger in the practice and 
trouble from this source is rare; yet 
the weight of opinion is against it, and 
this form of lending is quite, if not 
altogether, obsolete. By obtaining a 
“clearance loan,” the broker has at his 
command a bank balance sufficient to do 
business and, technically, over-certifica- 
tion is avoided, although in substance 
it amounts to the same thing. The re- 
sults may be the same in either in- 
stance, but under the latter plan no 
law is broken. 


& 


The Clearance Loan 


Y clearance loan is meant a one-day 
loan, made in the morning on a 
promissory note, the proceeds of which 
are credited to borrower’s account, 
checks against it certified or paid, de- 
posits made during the day as transac- 
tions are completed, and securities de- 
posited at the close of business as col- 
lateral if such should be required, 
the loan paid by check and the day 
ends as it began, with a balance to the 
credit of the depositor. 

Perhaps such a course of business 
could be arranged, or a contract might 
be entered into between the parties that 
would give the bank a lien on the loan 
or its proceeds until the obligation was 
cancelled by payment; but the whole 
transaction is closed in a few hours, and 
the question whether such lien has been 
created has therefore seldom arisen, but 
is the main issue in the cases referred 
to below. Much of the bank litigation 
arises through failure of either the 
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bank or depositor. As long as the 
course of business runs smoothly no 
question arises. The bank and _ its 
clients are both receiving that for 
which they bargained, and both are sat- 
isfied. But once the doors of either are 
closed, then the courts get busy to de- 
termine their respective rights. 

A bank thus making clearance loans 
would naturally, upon receipt of infor- 
formation that its borrower was in dif- 
ficulty, immediately seek to protect it- 
self, first by ceasing to honor checks 
against the deposit-loan, and then by 
obtaining collateral security. 


x 


Two .Cases in Point 


Two cases, but slightly different in 

their details, have recently been 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, and well illustrate Wall Street 
loan methods and the dangers attend- 
ing such transactions. 

In one, a loan of $500,000 was made 
at ten o'clock for the purpose of clear- 
ing the day’s operations, the sum being 
credited to borrower’s account, making 
the balance $554,819.98, out of which 
was paid checks aggregating $535,- 
920.74. The firm suspended at about 
noon, and a_ bankruptcy petition 
was filed at 4.10. There was due 
upon the loan, presumably at the 
time of suspension, $166,166.69. 
Officers of the bank, noticing a 
drop in the stock during the day, de- 
manded payment, or securities to make 
good the obligation, and were told of 
the suspension; but securities to cover 
the balance were nevertheless delivered 
between two and four o'clock. Some of 
the securities bore no relation to the 
loan; others may have been released by 
the money so obtained. 

In the other case, a large deposit was 
made and securities deposited after the 
bank had heard rumors concerning dif- 
ficulties in the firm, which was at the 
time insolvent. Payment of checks was 
stopped and security demanded as soon 
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as the bank had knowledge of the firm’s 
condition. 

The question arises, what right had 
the banks to the securities obtained 
after the firms had suspended? Did 
the payments (for such they techni- 
cally became) constitute preferences, 
unfair to the other creditors and there- 
fore voidable? Decision was against 
the bank in both cases. 


& 


Two Name Accounts 


ONSIDERING the magnitude of 
the business, the number of de- 
positors (three million), and the com- 
plexity of interests necessarily involved 
in dealing with so many people, the 
savings banks of New York State have 
been singularly free from litigation. 
The reported cases for the past forty 
years would scarcely number four hun- 
dred, if so many. The reason may lie 
in the fact that many bank officials 
dread the notoriety attending law suits, 
as gratuitous advertising of the wrong 
sort, and settle rather than fight. 

More litigation has arisen through 
joint and trust accounts than any one 
feature of the business, thirty-eight out 
of one hundred and forty-two cases in- 
volving what is commonly called the 
“two-name account.” Wrongful pay- 
ment is the next most fruitful source of 
trouble; but the amount due the depos- 
itor seldom, if ever, is the point in dis- 
pute, at least in New York. It is the 
ownership rather than the amount that 
raises the issue. 

In joint accounts, it is usually sought 
to show a gift, implied or consummated, 
while in the trust account the claimant 
seeks, generally, to show a completed 
trust or a gift. The outcome is a mat- 
ter largely of intent as shown by the 
evidence. And whether a gift or a 
trust follows the act of opening such 
an account depends upon the circum- 
stances attending the transaction and 
subsequent acts or conversations. 
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The Law and The Courts Recog- 
nize Two-Name Accounts 


ECOGNIZING the usefulness and 
serviceableness of such accounts, 
many States (at least twenty-seven) 
have enacted statutes governing them, 
and the courts have likewise recognized 
the value of joint and trust deposits in 
savings bank affairs, as affording a con- 
venience during the life of the parties 
and a speedy and inexpensive (in real- 
ity costless) method of transferring 
personal property in form of bank de- 
posits at. death, and have ruled ac- 
cordingly. 

As a matter of fact, the man of mod- 
erate means, whose wealth consists 
largely of bank balances and real 
estate, may, by the joint or trust form 
of the former, and the joint-tenancy 
form of the latter, so arrange his af- 
fairs that a will or administration will 
not be necessary to effectually dispose 
of his estate. 

On account of the complications 
likely to arise, some banks will not ac- 
cept these two-name deposits, some rul- 
ing out the joint form and some the 
trust; but those who believe, as many 
do, that the bank can serve its depos- 
itors in death as well as in life are will- 
ing to “take a chance” for the sake of 
the good attending, and freely accept 
both forms. 


& 


Joint Tenancy Defined 


OINT tenants are those who hold 
property, which they acquired by 
purchase at the same time, in virtue of 
the same title, interest and possession, 
and without anything to create a differ- 
ence in their respective interests or pos- 
session. (Abbott’s Law Dictionary). 
One of the incidents of an estate in 
joint tenancy is survivorship. Where 
one of the joint tenants dies the entire 
estate belongs to the survivor, and the 
heirs of the deceased joint tenant do 
not take any interest or share in the 
estate. Deposits in two names have oc- 
easionally been given the effect of 


creating joint tenancy. (Bank Depos- 
its, Brady, p. 44). 


& 


A Case In Point 


HEN Joseph and Mary Guilfoyle 
went to the Cohoes (N. Y.) 
Savings Institution and opened a joint 
account “‘payable to either or the sur- 
vivor of either,” they created such a 
joint tenancy. The fact that Mary took 
the book and without the knowledge or 
consent of her husband had the fund 
transferred to herself individually, did 
not destroy the joint ownership of the 
property, and the making of her will 
bequeathing the money otherwise did 
not avail—the character of the fund as 
first given followed the transfer and 
the husband sued her estate and ob- 
tained judgment. (See O’Connor vs. 
Dunnigan, which is subject, of course, 
to reversal on appeal). 

In the light of this decision it would 
seem that a new element enters into the 
joint account, for the court holds, in 
substance, that having given the char- 
acter of joint tenancy to this deposit, 
the nature of the fund as at first estab- 
lished continued wherever it went; and 
whatever the co-depositor may do with 
the fund after being empowered to draw, 
he is accountable to the joint owner for 
that part which belonged to said co- 
depositor. Absolute title to the whole 
fund vests only at death, prior to which 
consent is necessary, although as the 
court says, “as between the bank and 
Mary Guilfoyle, she had the right with 
the possession of the book to withdraw 
the moneys from the bank.” But to 
quote the court again, “It would be pre- 
posterous to claim that an appropria- 
tion of personal property by one joint 
owner to his personal use could divest 
the interest of the other joint owner, 
or could in any way be presumed to 
have been by the consent of his co- 
owner. In order to change the joint 
ownership which presumptively existed, 
defendant was required to show that 
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the ownership of Joseph Guilfoyle has 
been voluntarily surrendered.” 

The practical suggestion, therefore, 
is: In making such transfers during the 
lifetime of both parties, the signature 
of the co-depositor in joint accounts 
and that of the beneficiary in trust-ac- 
counts should be obtained. This is the 
rule in some banks—and a good one it 
is. If such consent cannot be obtained 
pay over the money to the one pre- 
senting the book and authorized to 
draw, for this is generally the contract; 
but make no transfers. The bank can 
better afford to lose the account than 
take the chances involved in a trans- 
fe.; for such is generally made as the 
result of differences between the par- 
ties, in the settlement of which the bank 
need not become a factor if the above 
suggestions are followed. If this ruling 
becomes law, the joint account will lose 
its popularity—and many bank men 
wish it would. 


& 


Tax on Bank Stock 


BY the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (Section 5219) the 
Legislature of each State has the power 


of determining the manner and place 
of taxing all shares of national bank- 
ing associations within their jurisdic- 
tion, subject only to the conditions that 
the rate shall not be greater than is as- 
sessed against other moneyed capital 
in the hands of individual citizens, and 
that shares owned by non-residents of 
the State shall be taxed in the city or 
town where the bank is located. 

Constituting, as they do, a conven- 
ient form of taxable property, and the 
tax levied thereon being impossible to: 
avoid, bank stock becomes an important 
factor in tax rolls and the tax a con- 
siderable item in the bank’s expense ac- 
count. 

It is but natural that a bank, like 
other taxable corporations and individ- 
uals, should desire to pay only that 
which the law contemplates and claim 
any exemption that can lawfully be 
read into the statute. 

Whether or not the New York statute 
is in harmony with the laws of the 
United States on this question, the pur- 
pose of the National Banking Act, and 
the meaning of “moneyed capital” are 
clearly set forth in the case of People 
of the State of New York vs. Purdy, 
one of the leading cases of the month, 
which will be found on a subsequent: 


page. 
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Leading Cases of the Month 





Clearance Loan 


U. S. SUPREME COURT. 


Creation of Lien on “Clearance Loan” 
or its proceeds—Baukruptcy—V oid- 
able Preference. 


United States Supreme Court, November 3, 


NATIONAL CITY BANK (N. Y.) V8. HOTCHKISS. 


A bank which credits to the general de- 
posit account of a firm of stock brokers 
the amount of a clearance loan made with 


the understanding that it was to be used 
solely to clear securities, and was to be 
repaid later in the day, and which does not 


_ require the securities released to be kept 


separate, or that any separate account be 
kept of money received from deliveries of 
stock so. leased, obtains a preference void- 
able by the brokers’ trustee in bankruptcy, 
where, after the brokers’ suspension, it de- 
manded and received from them securities 
without regard to their source, to make good 
the brokers’ obligation to the bank, with 
notice in terms that it was thereby receiv- 
ing a preference and that the brokers were 
going into bankruptcy. 

A trustee in bankruptcy who has sued 
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in equity to recover certain securities al- 


leged to have been transferred to the de- 
fendant by way of preference cannot claim 
the right to elect damages instead of a re- 
turn of such’ securities, where they have 
depreciated in value, because defendant, 
who was authorized by a stipulation be- 
tween the parties to sell the securities in 
its discretion, at the best price obtainable, 
and hold the proceeds in lieu thereof, ex- 
ercised its judgment not to sell. 


& 


ROSS APPEALS from the United 

States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit to review a decree 
which affirmed a decree of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, in favor of a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy in a suit to recover an alleged 
preference. Affirmed. 


@ 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


HIS is a suit by a trustee in bank- 

ruptcy to recover certain secu- 
rities alleged to have been transferred 
to the defendant bank by way of pref- 
erence. The plaintiff had a judgment 
in the District Court and in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Both parties appeal; 
the plaintiff, upon a subordinate ques- 
tion as to its right to elect damages in- 
stead of a return of the securities. 

The case arose upon what is known 
in New York as a clearance loan. Brok- 
ers need large sums to clear or pay for 
the stocks that they receive in the 
course of the day, and as the stocks 
must be paid for before they are re- 
ceived and can be pledged to raise the 
necessary funds, these sums are ad- 
vanced by the banks. They are re- 
turned later on the same day by mak- 
ing deposits to the borrower’s account 
and drawing a check to the order of the 
bank. Perhaps such a general course 
of dealing might be arranged so as to 
give a lien on the loan or its proceeds 
until payment, but the question whether 
such a lien has been created rarely, if 
ever, has arisen, the whole business be- 


ing finished in a few hours. It is, how- 
ever, the main issue in this case. 

The bankrupts were brokers in part- 
nership, and at ten o'clock on January 
19, 1910, had assets exceeding their 
liabilities by nearly half a million dol- 
lars. These assets consisted largely in 
the stock of a coal and iron company 
in which there was a pool. Before 12, 
there was a break in the market, the 
stock went down, and at about noon 
the suspension of the firm was an- 
nounced. A _ petition in involuntary 
bankruptcy was filed at ten minutes 
after four on the same day. At about 
ten the bank made a clearance loan to 
the bankrupts of $500,000 in the usual 
way, to enable them to meet their cur- 
rent obligations and to get the stocks 
deliverable on that day, the bank re- 
ceiving demand notes, and both parties 
acting in good faith. The sum was 
credited in the deposit account of the 
firm, in addition to $54,319.98 already 
there, and soon after the bank certified 
and subsequently paid checks amount- 
ing to $535,920.74. During the day 
the firm made deposits which are not in 
question, but there remained due upon 
the loan $166,166.69. Officers of the 
bank, noticing the drop in the stock, 
went to the firm, demanded payment or 
securities to make good the obligations 
to the bank, and were told of the sus- 
pension and that a petition in bank- 
ruptcy would be filed. After two hours’ 
discussion the securities in question 
were delivered between two and three 
p- m., but the officers were told that the 
delivery was a preference. Some of 
the securities bore no relation to the 
loan; others, and it may be assumed for 
purposes of argument, most, had been 
released by the money thus obtained. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 
OLMES, J.: In dealing with 


transactions of this kind we may 
go far in giving them any form 
that will carry out the mutually 
understood intent. Sexton vs. Kessler 
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& Co. 225 U. S. 90. But if the in- 
tent was doubtful or inconsistent with 
the legal effect of dominant facts, it 
must fail. For instance, apart from 
possible exceptions, a man cannot re- 
tain a domicile in one place when he has 
moved to another, and intends to reside 
there for the rest of his life, by any 
wish, declaration, or intent inconsistent 
with the dominant facts of where he 
actually lives and what he actually 
means to do. (Dickinson vs. Brookline, 
181 Mass. 195.) In the present case it 
is agreed that it was expected and un- 
derstood that no portion of the clear- 
ance loan was to be used for any pur- 
pose other than to clear securities. But, 
on the other hand, by consent of the 
bank, as it seems, the loan was put into 
the general deposit account, which was 
drawn upon for general purposes; at 
least, to the extent of the balance above 
the loan; the securities released were 
not kept separate, but were used like 
any other; and no separate account was 
kept of money received from deliveries 
of stock so released. What happened 
as between these parties was simply 
that all moneys received in the course 
of the day, from whatever source, went 
into the firm’s deposit account with the 
bank. So that, even if we take it, as 
a corollary of what was understood, 
that the use of the clearance loan was 
expected to enable the firm to repay 
the loan, it does not appear to have 
been expected that the proceeds should 
be appropriated specifically to that end, 
but simply that the addition of such 
proceeds to the general funds of the 
firm would enable the latter to pay 
within the time allowed. This is the 
view of the facts taken by the master 
and both of the courts below. They 
also found that an attempt to give the 
matter a different complexion by cus- 
tom had failed; and if we went behind 
their findings we should take the same 
view. 

A trust cannot be established in an 
aliquot share of a man’s whole prop- 
erty, as distinguished from a particular 
fund, by showing that trust moneys 
have gone into it. On similar principles 
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a lien cannot be asserted upon a fund 
in a borrower’s hands, which, at an 
earlier stage, might have been subject 
to it, if by consent of the claimant, it 
has become a part of the borrower's 
general estate. But that was the result 
of the dealings between these parties, 
and it cannot be done away with by 
a wish or intention, if such there was, 
that alongside of this permitted free- 
dom of dealing on the part of the bank- 
rupts, the security of the bank should 
persist. It is not like the case of 
property wrongfully mingled with gen- 
eral funds and afterwards traced. All 
that the parties agreed, either expressly 
or by implication, was that the debt in- 
curred at ten o'clock should be paid by 
three. Some banks seem to have re- 
quired the dealing to be conducted on 
the footing of a fund identified and 
subject to a trust at every step; but 
between these parties there was no at- 
tempt to follow a specific fund through 
a series of changes until it was returned. 
See Dillon vs. Barnard, 21 Wall. 430. 

As ali trace of the bank’s money was 
lost when it entered the stream of the 
firm’s general property, there can be 
no right of subrogation*. Neither can a 
claim be upheld on the ground that 
there was no diminution of the bank- 
rupt’s assets, or that the transaction 
should be regarded as instantaneous 
and one. The consent to become a gen- 
eral creditor for an hour, that was im- 
ported, even if not intended to have 
that effect, by the liberty allowed to 
the firm, broke the continuity and es- 
tablished the loan as part of the assets. 
No doubt many general creditors have 
increased a bankrupt’s estate by their 
advances, but they have lost the right 
to take them back. Time sometimes can 
be disregarded when it is insignificant. 
But in this case half the time between 
the loan and the transfer of securities 
sufficed to change the position of the 
borrowers from a fortune of half a 
million to a deficit of double that 
amount. 

In both Gorman vs. Littlefield, 229 


*See definition in else- 


where in this issue. 
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U. S. 19, and Richardson vs. Shaw, 209 
U. S. 365, in addition to the personalty 
of the holder there was also a specific 
stock, which identified the fund relied 
upon and separated it from the general 
mass of the estate. Hurley vs. Atchison, 
T. & S. F. R. Co. 218, U. S. 126, stood 
on the peculiar facts of the case, which 
were held to point to an identified res 
and give an immediate claim against it. 
The case established no general propo- 
sition contrary to what we now decide. 

The suggestions that it does not ap- 
pear that the bankrupts intended to 
give a preference, or that the bank had 
reasonable cause to believe that it was 
obtaining one, hardly need answer. The 
bank did not confine its demand to pro- 
ceeds of the loan, but asked for and ob- 
tained securities without regard to their 
source. It was notified in terms that 
it was receiving a preference and that 
the firm was going into bankruptcy. If 
this was not sufficient notice, it is hard 
to imagine what would be enough. 

The cross appeal depends upon the 
frame of the bill and effect of an agree- 
ment between the parties. On April 5, 
1910, it was agreed that the securities 
in question might be sold by the bank 
“at the best price obtainable, at such 
times as may seem best to the officers 
of” the bank; that the rights of both 
parties “shall attach to the proceeds 
realized from the sale,” and “the 
amount realized from the sale of the 
said securities shall stand in lieu of the 
securities, and shall représent the 
amount of the liability” of the bank to 
the trustee in bankruptcy in case of 
judgment against it. “The making of 
this stipulation shall not alter the rights 
or claims of any of the parties, nor 
change the jurisdiction of any court 
* * * it being the intention of the stipu- 
lation that the securities in the posses- 
sion of the National City Bank shall be 
converted into money at the best prices 
obtainable, and that all rights of the 
parties shall remain as against the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the said securities 
the same as they existed against the se- 
curities themselves at the time of mak- 
ing this stipulation.” 
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It seems that no sale took place. The 
decree was for a delivery of the securi- 
ties with all interest and dividends 
thereon received, and in default thereof 
for $161,740.62, with interest from the 
date of the master’s report. But as the 
securities have declined a good deal be- 
low their value at the time of conver- 
sion, and again below their value at the 
date of the foregoing agreement, the 
trustee claims the right to take the sum 
named, with corrections. This was an- 
swered sufficiently by Judge Hand in 
the district court. As he observed, the 
suit was in equity to recover the secu- 
rities in specie. After the agreement the 
bank was authorized to hold them 
until it thought it wise to sell. If it 
had sold, there can be no doubt that 
the plaintiff’s claim would have been 
limited to the proceeds, by the words of 
the contract. Its judgment not to sell, 
exercised for the benefit of both parties, 
cannot have been intended to put it in 
a worse position. Such an understand- 
ing would have deprived the plaintiff of 
the judgment of the bank. 

Decree affirmed. 

(34 Sup. Ct. Rep. 20.) 
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Tax on Bank Stock 


U. 8S. SUPREME COURT 


Deduction for Indebtedness—The Taz 
Law of New York Construed—Pur- 
pose of the National Banking Act— 
“Moneyed Capital.” 


United States Supreme Court, December 
1, 1913. 


PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK VS. 
PURDY ET AL. 


The scheme adopted by the State of New 
York for taxing shares in national banks 
does not violate section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which com- 
mits to the legislature of each State the 
power of directing and determining the 
manner and place of taxing all shares of 
national banking associations located within 
its jurisdiction, subject only to two restric- 
tions: (a) that the taxation shall not be 
at a greater rate than is assessed upon 
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other money capital in the hands of individ- 
ual citizens of such State, and (b) that the 
shares of any such association owned by 
non-residents of any State shall be taxed 
in the city or town where the bank is 
located, and not elsewhere. 

The State is not obliged to apply the 
same system to the ‘taxation of national 
banks that it uses in the taxation of o.wer 
property provided no injustice, inequality 
or unfriendly discrimination is inflicted 
upon them, 

Section 24 of the Tax Law of New York 
(in obedience to Sec. 5219 R. S. supra) 
provides that “the assessment and taxation 
shall not be at a greater rate than is made 
or assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of this 
State;” that a fixed rate of tax equal to 
one per centum upon the value ascertained 
by dividing the amount of capital, surplus 
and undivided profits by the number of 
shares is imposed without deduction be- 
cause of the personal indebtedness of the 
owners. A tax levied in accordance there- 
with is not contrary to the restriction con- 
tained in Section 5219 R. S. 

There are other considerations to be 
weighed in determining the actual burden 
of the tax, one of which is the mode of 
valuing bank shares—by adopting “bank 
values”—which may be more or less favor- 
able than the method adopted in valuing 
other kinds of personal property. As 
against the owner of bank shares who, by 
alleging discrimination, assumes the burden 
of proving it, and who fails to show that 
the method of valuation is unfavorable to 
him, it may be assumed to be advantageous. 

The language of the statute clearly 
prohibits discrimination against sharehold- 
ers in national banks and in favor of 
shareholders in competing institutions, but 
it does not require that the scheme of taxa- 
tion shall be so arranged that the burden 
shall fall upon each and every shareholder 
alike, without distinction arising from cir- 
cumstances personal to the individual. 

The tax is not, therefore, invalid because 
made without allowing any deduction for 
relators’ debts, as alleged to be allowed by 
the laws of New York, in the case of other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of that State; even though it is 
insisted that the debts of relator exceeded 
the valuation of the bank shares. 


& 


PPEAL from a decision of the 
Court of Appeals of New York, 
affirming order of Appellate Division 
affirming the dismissal by the Special 
Term of the Supreme Court, of certio- 
rari* proceedings taken to review de- 


termination of Commissioners of Taxes 
and Assessments of New York city, de- 
nying application to cancel assessment 
upon the ground that it was entitled to 
have its indebtedness deducted from 
the assessed valuation of the bank 
shares. Judgment affirmed. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 


"THE question presented is the valid- 

ity of certain taxes imposed in 
the year 1908 by the taxing officers of 
New York City upon some shares of 
stock in certain national banking asso- 
ciations located in that city, which 
shares were owned by the relator, the 
Amoskeag Savings Bank, a New Hamp- 
shire corporation doing business in its 
home State. The taxable value of the 
shares was ascertained by the Commis- 
sioners of Taxes and Assessments, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
law of the State of New York, by add- 
ing together the capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of each bank and divid- 
ing the amount by the number of out- 
standing shares. It is admitted that at 
the time of the making of this assess- 
ment the relator owed just debts ex- 
ceeding the value of its gross personal 
estate, including its bank shares, after 
deducting therefrom the value of its 
property taxable elsewhere and the 
value of its property not taxable 
anywhere; that no portion of such 
debts had been deducted from the 
assessment of any of its personal prop- 
erty, other than the bank shares; and 
that no portion of the indebtedness was 
contracted in the purchase of non-tax- 
eble property or securities or for the 
purpose of evading taxation. The case 
comes before the United States Su- 
preme. Court by writ of error under sec. 
709 R. S., (Judicial Code, sec. 287,) 
upon the ground that the taxation im- 
posed is in violation of the rights of 
the relator under sec. 5219 R. S. 





*See definition under “Legal terms used in 
this issue defined.” 
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OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 


The contention of the 

plaintiff in error, made in the 
State tribunals and reiterated here, 
is that the taxes are invalid be- 
cause made without allowing any 
deduction for relator’s tebts, as al- 
leged to be allowed by the laws of 
New York in the case of other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citi- 
ens of that State; it being insisted that 
inasmuch as the debts of relator ex- 
ceeded the valuation of the bank shares, 
the assessment should be wholly can- 
celed. 

The taxing laws in force at the time 
the assessment was made were in the 
following year consolidated and re-en- 
acted as the “Tax Law.” (L. 1909, 
chap. 62; in effect February 17, 1909; 
Cons. Laws, chap. 60.) 

Sec. 21 provides for the preparation 
of the assessment rate and requires 
that it shall contain separate col- 
umns * * 

“4. In the fourth column the full 
value of all the taxable personal prop- 
erty owned by each respectively after 
deducting the just debts owing by him.” 
This provision is held to apply equally 
to corporation and individuals (People 
ex rel. Cornell Steamboat Co. vs. Ded- 
erick, 161 N. Y. 195), and has the ef- 
fect of allowing a deduction of the 
amount of the debts of the taxpayer 
from the valuation of his general per- 
sonal estate, not however including 
bank shares, which are dealt with in 
other sections. Sec. 23 requires the 
chief fiscal officer of every bank or 
banking association organized under the 
laws of the State or of the United 
States to furnish annually, on or before 
July Ist, to the assessors of the tax dis- 
trict in which its principal office is lo- 
cated, a sworn statement of the condi- 
tion of the bank on the first day of 
June next preceding, stating the 
amount of its capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits, the number of shares, 
and the names and residences of the 
stockholders, with the number of shares 
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held by each. Sections 13 and 24 re- 
late to the taxation of these shares, 
stockholders in state and in national 
banks being treated alike.** It will 
be observed that Section 24 declares (in 
obedience to Section 5219 R. S.) that 
“the assessment and taxation shall not 
be at‘a greater rate than is made or 
assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of this 
State;” that the valuation of the shares 
of going concerns is to be ascertained 
by dividing the amount of capital 
stock, surplus, and undivided profits by 
the number of shares; the valuation, in 
the case of banks in liquidation, to be 
fixed by dividing the actual assets by 
the number of shares; that a fixed rate 
of tax equal to one per centum upon 
the value thus ascertained is imposed 
without deduction because of the per- 
sonal indebtedness of the owners, or 
for any other reason; that the tax is 
in lieu of all other State taxation upon 
the choses in action and personal prop- 
erty held by the bank whose value en- 
ters into the valution of its shares of 
stock; that this section is not to be 
construed as an exemption of the real 
estate of the banks from taxation; and 
that no share of stock of such banks, by 
whomsoever held, is to be exempt from 
the tax imposed. In construing Section 
24 the Court of Appeals of New York 
has held (People ex rel. Bridgeport Sav- 
ings Bank vs. Feitner, 191 N. Y., 88, 
96) that the effect of introducing into 
the section the limitation prescribed by 
Section 5219 R. S. is such that if any 
bank is located in a tax district where 
the rate is less than one per centum, 
its stockholders are entitled to a reduc- 
tion to conform to the local rate. 
Respecting other moneyed capital, 
trust companies, by Section 188, are 
subjected to an annual franchise tax 
“equal to one per centum on the amount 
of its capital stock, surplus, and un- 
divided profits.” The practical burden 
of such a tax (which of course falls 
eventually upon the stockholder) is pre- 
sumably not materially different from 
the burden of a tax at the same rate 
imposed upon the individual stockholder 
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on a valuation of his shares arrived at 
by taking into consideration the same 
elements of capital stock, surplus, and 
undivided profits. And of course the 
stockholder has no relief from such a 
franchise tax because of his individual 
debts. By Section 189 savings banks 
are subjected to a franchise tax of one 
per centum on the par value of the sur- 
plus and undivided earnings. These in- 
stitutions are thus apparently taxed 
upon the basis of what they possess 
over and above what they owe to their 
depositors. The individual banker, by 
Sections 14 and 25, is taxed at the 
place where his business is located upon 
the “amount of capital invested in his 
banking business.” 

It is not insisted that this tax law 
discriminates against national banks or 
the stockholders thereof as compared 
particularly with individual bankers, 
trust companies, or savings banks. The 
ground of complaint is that Section 24, 
in providing that owners of bank stock 
(State or National) shall not be en- 
titled to deduction from the taxable 
value of their shares because of their 
personal indebtedness, is contrary to 
the restriction contained in Section 5219" 
R. S., that the shares of national banks 
shall not be taxed “at a greater rate 
than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens of such State,” because under Sec- 
tion 21 of the Tax Law all persons are 
permitted to deduct their debts from 
their other taxable personal property in 
general, including, as is claimed, other 
moneyed capital. 

Plaintiff in error relies chiefly upon 
the decision of this Court in People vs. 
Weaver, 100 U. S. 539. * * * The ques- 
tion was as to the validity of an assess- 
ment and taxation of national “bank 
shares in the City of Albany under the 
State law of April 23, 1866 (N. Y. 
Laws 1866, p. 1647), without deduc- 
tion because of the indebtedness of the 
taxpayer, in view of the fact that under 
other laws the owners of other kinds 
of personal property were entitled to 
have the amount of their debts deducted 
from the valuation for the purposes of 
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taxation. The State court in the Dolan 
case had justified the method adopted 
in taxing the bank shares, upon reason- 
ing that assumed “that while Congress 
limited the State authorities in refer- 
ence to the ratio or percentage levied on 
the value of its shares, which could not 
be greater than on other moneyed capi- 
tal invested in the State, it left the mat- 
ter of the relative valuation of the 
shares and of other moneyed capital 
wholly to the control of State regula- 
tion.” This court held that the clause 
in Section 5219— “that the taxation 
shall not be at a greater rate than is 
assessed upon other moneyed capital,” 
etc., meant that the taxation upon shares 
should not be greater than on other 
moneyed capital, taking into considera- 
tion both the rate of assessment and the 
valuation. In other words, that the re- 
striction contained in the Act of Con- 
gress had to do with the actual inci- 
dence and practical burden of the tax 
upon the taxpayer. 

This decision was followed by sev- 
eral others to the same effect. * * * 

But ‘the pertinent statutes in the 
Weaver case differed from those now 
before us, and the authority of that 
decision is not controlling. In that 
case it was not disputed—‘“that the 
effect of the State law is to permit a 
citizen of New York, who has money 
capital invested otherwise than in 
banks to deduct from that capital the 
sum of all his debts, leaving the 
remainder alone subject to taxation, 
while he whose money is invested in 
shares of bank stocks can make no such 
deduction. Nor, inasmuch as nearly all 
the banks in that State and in all others 
are national banks, can it be denied that 
the owner of such shares who owes 
debts is subjected to a heavier tax on 
account of those shares than the owner 
of moneyed capital otherwise invested, 
who is also in debt, because the latter 
can diminish the amount of his tax by 
the amount of his indebtedness, while 
the former cannot. That this works a 
discrimination against the national bank 
shares as subjects of taxation, unfavor- 
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able to the owners of such shares, is 
also free from doubt.” 

The Tax Law of New York now in 
question is materially different. As 
already shown, moneyed capital is dealt 
with for the purposes of taxation upon 
lines different from those upon which 
the taxation of other personal property 
proceeds. By sections 13 and 24 State 
bank shares and national bank shares 
.are both dealt with, and they are treated 
alike, being assessed not upon the basis 
of market values, but upon a valuation 
determined by a consideration of the 
capital stock, surplus, and undivided 
profits, (yielding what is commonly 
known as “book value,’) and leaving 
out of consideration other elements, 
such as good will and the like, which 
enter into the determination of the ac- 
tual market value of such shares. On 
‘tthe other hand, personal property in 
general is by Section 21 to be assessed 
at its full value, which presumably 
means market value. Section 24, in- 
stead of subjecting the owners of 
bank shares to taxation at the rate 
locally obtaining for other personal 
property, imposes a “flat rate” of one 
per centum upon the valuation, with 
the proviso, as held in the Feitner case, 
supra, that if the local rate be less than 
one per centum, the owners of shares 
in the bank have the benefit of it. 

Enough has been said to show that 
the decision in the Weaver case, which 
had to do with a tax assessed upon bank 
stock on the basis of the same method 
of valuation and the same rate of as- 
sessment as personal property in gen- 
eral, including other moneyed capital, 
but without allowance for the indebted- 
ness of the taxpayer, although such al- 
lowance was made to the owners of per- 
‘sonal property in general, including 
other moneyed capital, is not to be 
deemed conclusive upon the present 
controversy, in view of the differences 
in the taxing laws. 

The Weaver case, however, and oth- 
ers that followed it, did establish that 
the question whether an owner of na- 
tional bank shares has been subjected 
to a State tax in excess of the limitation 


imposed by Section 5219 R. S. is-a 
practical question, to be determined by 
considering whether he is actually dis- 
criminated against in favor of other 
moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens of the State. And the 
meaning of the term “other moneyed 
capital” has been elucidated by sev- 
eral decisions, of which the lead- 
ing one is Mercantile Bank vs. New 
York, 121 U. S. 138. 

This was a suit brought by a national 
bank to restrain the collection of taxes 
assessed upon its stockholders under 
New York Laws 1882, ch. 409, sec. 
812, an enactment that followed the 
general lines of the Act of 1866, 
dealt with in the Weaver case and 
quoted in the opinion of the court 
therein, except that in obedience to that 
decision the Act of 1882 required that 
—‘in the assessment of said shares, 
each stockholder shall be allowed all 
the deductions and exceptions allowed 
by law in assessing the value of other 
taxable personal property owned by 
individual citizens of this State.” 
The contention was that the State 
had not complied with the  con- 
dition contained in Section 5219 
of the Revised Statutes, because it 
had by its legislation expressly exempt- 
ed from all taxes in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens numerous species of 
moneyed capital, while subjecting na- 
tional bank shares and state bank shares 
in the hands of individual holders to 
taxation upon their full actual value, 
less only a proportionate amount of the 
real estate owned by the bank. The 
court expounded the true intent and 
meaning of Section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes as follows: 

It follows that “moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens” does not nec- 
essarily embrace shares of stock held by 
them in all corporations whose capital is 
employed, according to their respective cor- 
porate powers and privileges, in business 
carried on for the pecuniary profit of 
shareholders, although shares in some corpo- 
rations, according to the nature of their busi- 
ness, may be such moneyed capital * * * 
The key to the proper interpretation of the 
act of Congress is its policy and purpose. 


The object of the law was to establish 4 
system of national banking institutions, in 
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order to provide a uniform and secure cur- 
rency for the people, and to facilitate the 
operations of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

The capital of each of the banks in this 
system was to be furnished entirely by pri- 
vate individuals; but, for the protection of 
the government and the people, it was re- 
quired that this capital, so far as it was the 
security for its circulating notes, should be 
invested in the bonds of the United States. 
These bonds were not subjects of taxation; 
and neither the banks themselves, nor their 
capital, however invested, nor the shares of 
stock therein held by individuals, could be 
taxed by the States in which they were lo- 
cated without the consent of Congress, be- 
ing exempted from the power of the States 
in this respect, because these banks were 
means and agencies established by Con- 
gress in execution of the powers of the 
government of the United States. 

It was deemed consistent, however, with 
these national uses, and otherwise expedient, 
to grant to the States the authority to tax 
them within the limits of a rule prescribed 
by the law. In fixing those limits it be- 
came necessary to prohibit the States from 
imposing such a burden as would prevent 
the capital of individuals from freely seek- 
ing investment in institutions which it was 
the express object of the law to establish 
and promote. 

The business of banking, including all the 
operations which distinguish it, might be 
carried on under State laws, either by cor- 
porations or private persons, and capital 
in the form of money might be invested and 
employed by individual citizens in many 
single and separate operations forming 
substantial parts of the business of bank- 
ing. A tax upon the money of individuals, 
invested in the form of shares of stock in 
national banks, would diminish their value 
as an investment and drive the capital so 
invested from this employment, if at the 
same time similar investments and similar 
employments under the authority of State 
laws were exempt from an equal burden. 

The main purpose, therefore, of Congress, 
in fixing limits to State taxation on invest- 
ments in the shares of national banks, was 
to render it impossible for the State, in 
levying such a tax, to create and foster 
an unequal and unfriendly competition, by 
favoring institutions or individuals carry- 
ing on a similar business and operations 
and investments of a like character. The 
language of the act of Congress is to be 
read in the light of this policy. 

And again: The terms of the act of Con- 
gress, therefore, include shares of stock or 
other interests owned by individuals in all 
enterprises in which the capital employed in 
carrying on its business is money, where the 
object of the business is the making of 
profit by its use as money. The moneyed 
capital thus employed is invested for that 
purpose in securities by way of loan, dis- 
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count or otherwise, which are from time to 
time, according to the rules of the business, 
reduced again to money and reinvested. It 
includes money in the hands of individuals 
employed in a similar way, invested in loans, 
or in securities for the payment of money, 
either as an investment of a permanent 
character or temporarily with a view to sale 
or repayment and reinvestment. In _ this 
way the moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividuals is distinguished from what is 
known generally as personal property. 

Accordingly, it was said in Evansville 
Bank vs. Britton, 105 U. S. 322: “The act 
of Congress does not make the tax on per- 
sonal property the measure of the tax on 
the bank shares in the State, but the tax on 
moneyed capital in the hands of the indi- 
vidual citizens. Credits, money loaned at 
interest, and demands against persons or 
corporations are more purely representative 
of moneyed capital than personal property, 
so far as they can be said to differ. Un- 
doubtedly there may be said to be much per- 
sonal property exempt from taxation with- 
out giving bank shares a right to similar ex- 
emption, because personal property is not 
necessarily moneyed capital. But the rights, 
credits, demands and money at interest men- 
tioned in the Indiana statute, from which 
bona fide debts may be deducted, all mean 
moneyed capital invested in that way.” This 
definition of moneyed capital in the hands of 
individuals seems to us to be the idea of the 
law, and ample enough to embrace and se- 
cure its whole purpose and policy. 


The rule of construction thus laid 
down has been since consistently ad- 
hered to by this court; Palmer vs. Mc- 
Mahon, 133 U. S. 660, 667; Aberdeen 
Bank vs. Chehalis County, 166 U. S. 
440, 454; National Bank of Wellington 
vs. Chapman, 173 U. S. 205, 214; Com- 
mercial Bank vs. Chambers, 182 U. S. 
556, 560; Jenkins vs. Neff, 186 U. S. 
230. 

According to this practical test, it 
seems to us that the scheme adopted by 
the State of New York for taxing shares 
in national banks cannot upon this rec- 
ord be denounced as violative of the 
limitations prescribed by Section 5219, 
Rev. Stat. The holders of shares in 
state banks are subjected to precisely 
the same taxation, and with respect to 
other competitive institutions, such as 
trust companies, the franchise taxes im- 
posed upon them apparently result in 
a substantially similar burden upon the 
shareholder. Nor is there any discrim- 
ination in favor of savings banks. With 
respect to individual bankers, there is 
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a difference, they being apparently sub- 
ject to the local rate of taxation and 
entitled to the privilege of deduction 
for personal debts; but as they are tax- 
able upon the amount of the capital in- 
vested in the banking business, which 
is normally only such as remains after 
the deduction of debts, it is not plain 
that they possess any valuable privilege 
of reducing the tax assessment by de- 
ducting debts. Foreign bankers are 
separately treated for reasons suffi- 
ciently obvious; but no criticism is made 
of this. If there be other forms of 
“moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens” of the State employed 
in a banking or quasi-banking business 
in competition with the national banks, 
and which are subjected to a more fa- 
vorable rule of taxation, our attention 
is not called to them. Moreover, we 
agree with what was said by the Court 
of Appeals of New York in the Feitner 
case (191 N. Y. 88) that “The State is 
not obliged to apply the same system 
to the taxation of national banks that it 
uses in the taxation of other property, 


provided no injustice, inequality, or un- 
friendly discrimination is inflicted upon 
them.” 

The court there took note of the fact 
that the flat rate of one per centum 


assessed upon National bank shares 
was more favorable to the relator than 
the general tax rate for the same year 
in the Borough of Manhattan where the 
banks were located. That local rate 
(for the year 1901) was 2.21733 per 
centum. In the present case it is stip- 
ulated that the general tax rate locally 
applicable for the year 1908 to person- 
al property, not including bank shares, 
was 1.61407 per centum. There are 
other considerations to be weighed in 
determining the actual burden of the 
tax, one of which is the mode of valu- 
ing bank shares—by adopting ‘book 
values’—which may be more or less 
favorable than the method adopted in 
valuing other kinds of personal prop- 
erty. As against the owner of bank 
shares who, by alleging discrimination, 
assumes the burden of proving it, and 
who fails to show that the method of 
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valuation is unfavorable to him, it may 
be assumed to be advantageous. * * * 

Nor can we say that the taxing 
scheme contravenes the limits prescribed 
by sec. 5219 R. S. merely because in 
individual cases it may result that an 
owner of shares of national bank stock, 
who is indebted, may sustain a heavier 
tax than another, likewise indebted, 
who has invested his money otherwise. 
Such is, in effect, the objection urged by 
plaintiff in error to the position taken 
by the Court of Appeals of New York. 
In other words, it is insisted that sec. 
5219 deals with the burden of the tax 
upon the individual shareholder, rather 
than upon shareholders as a class. We 
think this argument is _ sufficiently 
answered by reference to the language 
of sec. 5219. The declaration is that 
“the taxation shall not be at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens of such State.” And 
this restriction is imposed upon a grant 
of authority to tax “all the shares of 
national banking associations located 
within the State.” The language clearly 
prohibits discrimination against share- 
holders in national banks and _ in 
favor of the shareholders of com- 
peting institutions, but it does not 
require that the scheme of tax- 
ation shall be so arranged that the 
burden shall fall upon each and every 
shareholder alike, without distinction 
arising from circumstances personal to 
the individual. 

Judgment affirmed. 
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Forged Bill of Lading 


UNITED STATES COURT 

Money Paid Out Under Mistake of 
Fact—The English Bills of Exchange 
Act—Judicial Cognizance of Foreign 
Laws 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 

Second District. 

HANNAY & CO. VS, GUARANTY TRUST CO. 


Where a contract for the sale and pur 
chase of cotton, and all the transactions re- 
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lating to the presentation for acceptance and 
payment of a bill of exchange drawn to 
cover a shipment of the same, and all al- 
leged false representations and warranty 
were made in England, the law of England, 
as the place where the contract of accept- 
ance was made and was to be performed, 
must govern and determine the rights and 
liabilities of the respective parties. Where 
the evidence establishes the fact that such a 
bill is an unconditional bill of exchange un- 
der the law of England; that its acceptance 
is unconditional; that the presenter of the 
bill to drawee for acceptance does not un- 
der the law of England impliedly warrant 
the genuineness of the accompanying docu- 
ment or attached bill of lading; that the 
duty to investigate and determine to the 
satisfaction of the party ultimately liable, 
the genuineness of the documents accom- 
panying the bill of exchange, rests upon the 
person who authorized the acceptance, the 
acceptor cannot, under the law of England, 
recover the amount paid by it, in suit 
against the payee, or in suit against the 
original presenter, on the theory of money 
paid under mistake of fact or upon any 
other theory known to the laws of Englana. 
Under the English law A cannot recover 
from B money paid under a mutual mistake, 
where the mistake made related to a fact 
which, as between A and B, the law made it 
the duty of A to know. 
The insertion, in a draft, of the words 
100 
“Charge the same to account of ———— 
RSMI 
bales of cotton,” do not change the uncon- 
ditional character of the order to pay. 


& 


HIS case comes up on writ of error 

to review a judgment rendered in 

the District Court for the Southern Dis- 

trict of New York. Reversed and new 
trial ordered. 


£2) 


STATEMENT OF FACT 
PLAINTIFFS are British subjects 


and are engaged in business in 
Liverpool, England. The defendant is 
engaged in banking in the city of New 
York, and in the year 1912 handled 
foreign bills of exchange amounting to 
*236,000,000. 
Knight, Yancey & Company, at the 
time, a mercantile firm of Alabama en- 
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gaged in the business of buying and 
selling cotton, entered into an agree- 
ment with the plaintiff on February 1, 
1910, to sell them one thousand bales 
of cotton. In accordance with this 
agreement they drew a bill of exchange 
for £1464-9-0 at sixty days sight on the. 
Bank of Liverpool—admitted to be the 
plaintiffs’ agent. * * * 

This bill was for 100 of the 1,000 
bales of cotton which the plaintiff had 
sold, and there was attached to the bill 
an instrument purporting to be a bill 
of lading of the 100 bales of cotton 
and to be signed by the agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany of 100 bales of cotton marked 
R S M I for shipment to Liverpool, 
England. This bill was in due course 
of business purchased by the defendant 
and with the bill of lading attached was 
sent by it to the Bank of Liverpool for 
acceptance and payment. On its receipt 
the bank notified the plaintiffs and 
asked that they call and inspect the 
documents and advise it concerning ac- 
ceptance. After inspection by their 
representatives the plaintiffs authorized 
the acceptance of the bill and it was 
accepted and in due time paid to the 
defendants. * * * 

It subsequently became known that 
the instrument purporting to be a bill 
of lading was a forgery. But the spu- 
rious character of the document was 
not known to the defendant when it 
presented the bill nor was it known to 
the plaintiffs when they accepted it, 
although atthe time it was paid 
rumors that possibly it might be a 
forgery had been brought to the atten- 
tion of the plaintiffs and of the Bank 
of Liverpool. 

The action is brought to recover 
money paid under a mutual mistake of 
fact. 


7 


OPINION OF THE COURT 
OGERS, C. J.: The question pre- 


sented to this court involves the 
right of the drawee of a bill of ex- 
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change to recover from an innocent 
payee the money paid if it subsequently 
turns out that the bill of lading at- 
tached to the bill at the time of its ac- 
ceptance and payment was forged. 

The original transaction took place 
at Liverpool, England. It was there 
the contract for the sale and purchase 
of the cotton was made. The contract 
expressly provided that a bill of ex- 
change should be drawn on the Bank of 
Liverpool. All the transactions relat- 
ing to its presentation for acceptance, 
its acceptance and payment took place 
in England. It was there that what are 
alleged to be the false representations 
and warranty were made and acted 
upon which are relied upon as the basis 
of this action. The defendant has an 
office and carries on a large part of its 
business in England and the action 
against it might have been brought in 
that country had the plaintiffs been so 
disposed. As all the transactions took 
place in England there is no donbt but 
that the law of England, as the place 
where the contract of acceptance was 
made and was to be performed, must 
govern and determine the rights and lia- 
bilities of the respective parties. * * * 

The trial judge felt bound by the de- 
cision on demurrer, Hannay vs. Guar- 
anty Trust Company, 187 Fed. 686, to 
direct a verdict for the plaintiffs. But 
the facts as developed at the trial were 
essentially different and the case was 
materially changed. The law of Eng- 
land was not before the court on the 
hearing of the demurrer because not 
pleaded and no proof of that law had 
been presented. The complaint under 
which the trial took place was an 
amended complaint and not the one 
which was before the court on demur- 
rer and the material difference in the 
state of the pleadings differentiated the 
case at trial from the case upon de- 
murrer. 

Courts do not take judicial notice 
either of the written or unwritten law 
of a foreign country. But the de- 
fendant in its answer to the amended 
complaint pleaded the English Bills of 
Exchange Act of 1882, and averred 
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that there was and still is a uniform 
general and well known custom or 
usage among bankers and cotton deal- 
ers in the United States and in Eng- 
land, to the effect that when bills of 
exchange are drawn against cotton 
goods sold for shipment to foreign 
ports, and words are inserted in said 
bills similar to those in the bill in ques- 
tion (“Charge the same to account 
of 100/R S M I bales of cotton’), 
such words do not change the uncon- 
ditional character of the order to pay. 
It also averred that this usage is a 
part of the Law Merchant both of the 
United States and of England. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in Ennis vs. Smith, 14 Howard 
899, 425, said: “The written foreign 
law may be proved, by a copy of the 
law properly authenticated. The un- 
written must be by the parol testimony 
of experts.” And lawyers who are 
practicing in the foreign juristiction 
are competent as experts to prove it. 
** * 

The defendant established the law of 
England on the subject involved in this 
case by the testimony of an English 
barrister of forty years standing and 
experience, who was also a K. C. since 
1902, and appears to have been excep- 
tionally well qualified to testify as an 
expert concerning the true meaning 
and effect of the English Bills of Ex- 
change Act and on the law of England. 
He was the only lawyer who as legal 
expert testified as to the law of Eng- 
land. No testimony was introduced 
which contradicted or qualified his pos- 
itive testimony. In the Asiatic Prince, 
108 Fed. 287, 289, this court said: 
“The law of a foreign country and its 
commercial usages are proved here by 
calling its lawyers and merchants and 
interrogating them. That has _ been 
done in this case, with a result which 
certainly warrants the conclusion that 
the proof is overwhelmingly the one 
way.” The same statement can be 
made in the present case. The proof 
in this case also “is overwhelmingly 
the one way.” The plaintiffs have 
failed to contradict the defendant’s ex- 
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pert as to what the law of England is 
and they have made no application to 
take further proofs. The testimony 
establishes that the instrument in suit 
is an unconditional bill of exchange 
under the law of England; that its ac- 
ceptance by the Bank of Liverpool was 
absolutely unconditional; that the pre- 
senter of a bill of exchange to the 
drawee for acceptance does not under 
the law of England impliedly warrant 
the genuineness of an accompanying 
document or attached bill of lading; 
that the duty to investigate and deter- 
mine to the satisfaction of the party 
ultimately liable the genuineness of 
documents accompanying the bill of ex- 
change (in this case the bill of lading), 
rests upon the person who authorizes 
the acceptance, in the case before us 
the plaintiffs herein; that under the 
law of England the Bank of Liverpool 
could not recover the amount paid by 
it in suit against the payee, or 
in a suit against the original presenter, 
on the theory of money paid under a 
mistake of fact, or upon any other 
theory known to the law of England. 
The expert supported his testimony by 
references to the cases decided in the 
English courts and among them was 
the famous ease of Price vs. Neal. 3 
Burr 1854, decided in 1762, and which 
he stated was in principle the law of 
England to-day, and the case of 
Leather vs. Simpson, 40, L. J. Ch. 177, 
S. C.. L. R. 11 Eq. 898, which he de- 
clared had been the law of England 
for forty years 

In Price vs. Neal, supra, it was de- 
cided that when one accepted and paid 
a forged bill of exchange, upon discov- 
ering the forgery he could not recover 
the money from the innocent indorsee 
to whom he had paid it. The court 
held it was incumbent upon the accept- 
or to be satisfied that the bill drawn 
on him “was the drawer’s hand” be- 


fore he accepted, and that it was not 
incumbent on the indorsee to make the 


inquiry. If there was any negligence 
it was in the acceptor, not in the payee, 
and “there is no reason to throw off 


the loss from one innocent man upon 
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another innocent man.” In Leather 
vs. Simpson, supra, an attempt was 
made by the acceptor who has paid 
the money on the bill of exchange to 
recover back the money so paid on dis- 
covering that the accompanying bill of 
lading was a forgery. The bill was 
dismissed on the ground that the plain- 
tiff had no equity to recover back the 
money. 

One cannot destroy the effect of the 
uncontradicted testimony of a qualified 
expert in foreign law by the mere 
criticism of that testimony by counsel 
or by references to foreign statutes and 
foreign decisions. Foreign law cannot 
be proved by the citation of statutes 
and decisions made by counsel. If that 
can be done then the statement that 
courts cannot take judicial notice of 
the foreign law is without meaning or 
significance. But in this case it was 
expressly stipulated between the par- 
ties that “Any printed decision of any 
court in England material to the issues 
herein may he received in evidence at 
the trial upon reference to the title of 
the cause in which such decision was 
made and to the volume of reports in 
which it is reported, without further 
authentication and without calling any 
expert to testify as to the law of Eng- 
land.” Still, no decision was intro- 
duced in evidence under this agree- 
ment which has convinced us that the 
testimony of the English barrister was 
mistaken as to the law of that country 
on the question involved in this case. 

Counsel laid emphasis upon the char- 
acter of the action and that the plain- 
tiffs are simply seeking to recover back 
money paid under 1 mutual mistake. 
But they have in’y lJuced no evidence 
to show that under English law A can 
recover back from B money which has 
been paid under a mutual mistake 
where the mistake made related to a 
fact which, as between A and B, the law 
made it the duty of A to know. 

Che judgment is reversed and a new 


trial ordered. 
& 


Text of above case by courtesy of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. 
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Two-Name Account 
NEW YORK 


Gift—-Joint Tenancy—“ Either or Sur- 
vivor” Account—Right of Survivor- 
ship 

New York Supreme Court, Appellate Divis- 
ion, Third Department, Sept. 10, 1913. 

O'CONNOR VS. DUNNIGAN. 


Money deposited in a savings bank in 
form A or B, “pay to either or the survi- 
vor of either,” indicates an intent to create 
joint ownership with the right of survivor- 
ship. Hence, where the depositors are joint 
owners of a bank deposit, a withdrawal by 
one without the consent of the other and re- 
depositing in the individual name, does not 
divest the interest of the other. 


7 


A? PEAL from Trial Term, Rensse- 

laer County, directing judgment 
in favor of defendant. Reversed and 
judgment directed in favor of plaintiff. 


@ 


STATEMENT OF FACT 
OSEPH GUILFOYLE and _his 


wife, Mary, had an account in the 
Cohoes Savings Institution, running to 
Mary Guilfoyle or Joseph Guilfoyle, 
“Pay to either or the survivor of 
either,” in the sum of $3,000. 

Four days before the death of Mary 
Guilfoyle in the absence of Joseph 
Guilfoyle, she went to the bank, drew 
the money, and deposited it to an ac- 
count in her own name. The next day 
she made a will purporting to dispose 
of the same. Under this will the de- 
fendant executrix claims title to the 
property. 

Action was brought by Joseph Guil- 
foyle against the Cohoes Savings 
Institution, and defendant, as_ ex- 
ecutrix of the last will and_testa- 
ment of Mary Guilfoyle, was implead- 
ed. Joseph Guilfoyle died thereafter 
and plaintiff is substituted as his rep- 
resentative. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


MITH, P. J.: In Kelly vs. Beers, 
194 N. Y. 49, one Kate V. Beers 
deposited in a savings bank moneys in 
an account which read as follows: 
“In account with Kate V. Beers or 
Sarah E. Kelly, her daughter (the 
claimant), or the survivor of them.” 
It was held that this language im- 
ported joint ownership by the decedent 
and claimant with final ownership in 
the survivor. It was further held in 
that case that it might be shown by 
other evidence that it was nbdt the pur- 
pose in making the deposit in this form 
to create a joint ownership of the fund. 
In the case at bar the original deposit 
of these moneys was substantially in 
the same form as in the case cited. It 
cannot matter whether the moneys 
originally came from Joseph Guilfoyle 
or Mary Guilfoyle. The form of the 
deposit indicated an intent thereby to 
create a joint ownership with the right 
of survivorship. There is no evidence 
in the case which in any way would 


qualify such intent as is the natural 


import of the language used. As be- 
tween the bank and Mary Guilfoyle, 
she had the right with the possession 
of the book to withdraw the moneys 
from the account. Her change of the 
moneys, however, from this account to 
another in her individual name, in the 
absence of and as far as appears with- 
out the consent of Joseph Guilfoyle, 
could not divest Joseph Guilfoyle of 
his joint ownership in the property. 

It would be preposterous to claim 
that an appropriation of personal prop- 
erty by one joint owner to his personal 
use could divest the interest of the 
other joint owner or could in any way 
be presumed to have been by the con- 
sent of his co-owner. In order to 
change the joint ownership which pre- 
sumptively existed, defendant was re- 
quired to show that the ownership of 
Joseph Guilfoyle has been voluntarily 
surrendered. Of this there is no at- 
tempted proof. 

My recommendation, therefore, is 
that the judgment appealed from be 
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reversed and that judgment be entered 
awarding the moneys in dispute to the 
plaintiff, with costs in this court and 
in the court below. The conclusion of 
fact of which this court disapproves 
being the conclusion that Mary Norton 
Guilfoyle was at the time of her death 
the owner of the moneys in question, 
and this court finds that at all times 
after the original deposit Joseph Guil- 
foyle and Mary Guilfoyle were joint 
owners with the right of survivorship 
of the deposit in question. 

Judgment reversed on law and facts, 
and judgment directed awarding 
the moneys in dispute to the 
plaintiff, with costs in this court 
and in the court below. The 
finding of fact of which the court dis- 
approves being the finding that Mary 
Norton Guilfoyle was at the time of 
her death the owner of the moneys in 
question, and this court finds that at all 
times after the original deposit Joseph 
Guilfoyle and Mary Guilfoyle were 
joint owners with the right of survi- 
vorship of the deposit in question. 
Woodward, J., dissents in opinion. 

(148 New York Supp. 373.) 





Legal Terms Used In This 
Number Defined 





Aliquot—Something contained in 
something else an exact number of 
times; a part or division, as six is an 
aliquot part of twelve, eighteen, etc. 


Allegation—A positive statement of 
facts in pleading, without argument or 
inference to be proved, setting forth by 
separate statement the facts that con- 
stitute a distinct ground of complaint 
or of defence. (Standard Dictionary.) 
The assertion of the party of what he 
can prove. ( Bouvier.) 


Aver—To state as a fact; affirm; to 
assert formally. Same as allege. 


Bona Fide—In good faith; without 
deceit, as bona fide transactions. Bona 
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fide debts: those founded on valuable 
consideration without taint of fraud or 
collusion. 


Certiorari—A writ issued by a supe- 
rior to an inferior court of record, re- 
quiring the latter to send in to the 
former some proceeding therein pend- 
ing, or the records and proceedings in 
some cause already terminated in cases 
where the procedure is not according to 
the course of common law. The office 
of writs of certiorari and mandamus is 
often much the same. * * * The two 
remedies are, when addressed to an in- 
ferior court of record from a superior 
court, requiring the return of a record 
much the same. But where the diminu- 
tion of the record is suggested in the 
inferior court, and the purpose is to 
obtain a more perfect record, and not 
merely a more perfect copy or tran- 
script, it is believed that the writ of 
mandamus is the appropriate remedy. 
(Bouvier. ) 


Res—Things. 


Subrogate—To substitute another in 
an assignment of rights. To put one 
person (as a surety) who has paid the 
debt of another in the place of the 
creditor to whom he has paid it, so that 
he may use for his own indemnification 
all the rights and remedies that the 
creditor possessed as against the debt- 
or. (Standard.) That change which 
puts another in the place of the credit- 
or, and which makes the right or the 
security which the creditor has pass 
to the person who is subrogated to him; 
that is to say, who enters into his right. 
( Bouvier.) 


Supra (Above )-—Meaning a refer- 
ence to a case already cited, and re- 
ferred to by name without giving book 
number and page. Thus the Feitner 
case (supra) means: People, ex. rel. 
Bridgeport Savings Bank vs. Feitner, 
191 N. Y. 88, “as above cited”; obvi- 
ously a convenient manner of avoiding 
repetition . 
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How to Judge the Value 
of a Stock 


By FRANKLIN EscHer. 


A Representative Chapter from Mr. 
Escher’s New Book, ‘Practical 
Investing” 


UDGING the value of a stock is a 

very different proposition from 
judging the value of a bond. A bond 
is a promise to pay money, a definite 
obligation due at a certain time, and, in 
most cases, backed up by security the 
value of which it is perfectly possible 
to ascertain. A stock is very different 
—far less tangible and definite, and, 
consequently, far more difficult to ap- 
praise in value. There is no maturity 
to a stock, no time when you can de- 
pend upon getting money for it, ex- 
cept as you may find someone willing 
to take it off your hands. It is an 
equity, pure and simple, a statement 
that the holder owns such-and-such a 
proportion of the company’s assets. 
There is no way of getting at those as- 
sets unless the business be wound up 
and the bonds paid off. Then, if there 
is anything left, it goes to the share- 
holders. 

Difficult as it may seem, the value of 


a stock can, nevertheless, be figured 
and with a good deal of definiteness. 
Whatever its market value, it is possi- 
ble, by application of the four great 
principles which govern, to tell pretty 
closely what a stock is worth. 


I 


The first of these four principles, as 
in the case of bonds, is the character of 
the business. Is it stable and estab- 
lished—railroading, manufacturing, the 
furnishing of heat and light—or is it 
a business dependent upon the whim 
of the public—the production, perhaps, 
of some patented specialty? In the 
valuation of a stock that is the very 
first thing to consider. Shares in com- 
panies engaged in new and _ untried 
forms of enterprise in many cases turn 
out to be exceedingly valuable, but, 
from an investment standpoint, must be 
valued entirely differently from shares 
in the established forms of business. 

Whatever the nature of the enter- 
prise, the great question is always, 
What is the chance of this company’s 
not only holding its own but of increas- 
ing its business and keeping pace with 
its competitors? If it is a railroad, how 
about the territory in which it is loca- 
ted—is it a growing country, able to 
originate a constantly increasing volume 
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of business, or is it a territory which 
has already reached the maximum of its 
development? If it is a manufacturing 
concern, does it make an article for 
which there is a constant market; are 
its production methods up-to-date; is it 
free from the danger that some similar 
concern may be established which will 
put it out of business? All these 
things, and the many more which they 
suggest to the perceptive mind, are 
even more important in figuring the 
value of a stock than in figuring the 
value of a bond. The business itself— 
is it a good, safe, conservative kind of 
enterprise and run by people who know 
how to run it? 

Turthermore, is it a business in which 
there is room for expansion, greater 
profits and greater dividends to share- 
holders? If not, that must be taken 
into account in judging the value of the 
shares. Take, for instance, the case 
of a public service corporation which 
has already had trouble over the price 
it charges for gas or electricity and 
against which there exists a strong feel- 
ing in the community which it serves. 
What is the chance of such a com- 
pany’s being allowed largely to increase 
its earnings or to raise its dividend? 
Take the case of a railroad on which, 
for one reason or another, passenger 
and freight-rates are high. Small, in- 
deed, in these days of close government 
supervision, is the chance of such a 
road’s being able appreciably to in- 
crease its earnings. 

That does not by any means say that 
no public service or railroad stocks are 


suitable for investment, but it does 
strongly suggest the need of caution in 
buying shares of this kind. Obviously, 
if the dividend a stock can pay is prac- 
tically limited to a certain set figure, 
and if greater earnings simply mean 
that some public commission will step 
in and order rates lowered, that stock 
has not the same intrinsic value as if 
it were free to earn and pay what it 
could. To buy such a stock at a low 
price may be all very well and an ex- 
cellent way of investing money. But 
to pay such a price that the income 
yield, with the dividend at the highest 
point to which it can go, is small, is to 
make a very great mistake. Only just 
so far can these “limited dividend” 
stocks go up in price, and to buy them 
at anywhere near that figure is to buy 
something which can really move in 
only one direction—down. 


II 


The second great consideration af- 
fecting the value of a stock is the 
amount of bonds coming ahead of it. 
However small the stock issue may be if 
the amount of bonds outstanding is 
large, the shares are not a desirable in- 
vestment. Bonds mean fixed charges 
and fixed charges have to be met before 
there can be any question of dividends. 
A great amount of bonds outstanding 
means, too, that in the event of the com- 
pany’s affairs being liquidated, by the 
time the bonds had been paid off there 
would be nothing left for the stock. 

What is a “great amount of bonds” 
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coming ahead of the stock? The only 
answer is by comparison with other 
companies operating in the same terri- 
tory and under similar conditions. Take 
the case of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco which went into receivers’ hands 
in the summer of 1918. Had the 
shareholders in that property taken the 
trouble to compare the bonded indebt- 
edness of their road with that of the 
other roads operating around them, 


they would have found it to be several 


times as great. Such a condition is 
always fraught with danger. The bond- 
holders and not the shareholders, in- 
deed, are, in such cases, the real own- 
ers of the property. 

Among American railroads there are 
many having a top-heavy bonded capi- 
talization. The law of many States 
prohibiting the sale of stock at less than 
par, financing in only too many cases 
has had to be done through the sale of 
bonds at a heavy discount. By their 
constant need for money mary roads 
have thus been driven to saddle them- 
selves with big issues of bonds, many 
of them bearing a ruinously high rate 
of interest and all of them, of course, 
coming ahead of the stock. Take, for 
example, the roads which have author- 
ized “‘blanket mortgage” issues, amount- 
ing, in some instances, to several hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Not all the 
bonds are issued at once, of course, and 
there is always a provision that new 
bonds under the authorization are only 
to be issued for value. But even at that 
the fact remains that the stockholders 
have got to stand by and see the con- 
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stant creation of mortgage indebtedness 
on which interest has got to be paid 
before there can be anything for them. 
Stocks of that class, unless there exist 
the strictest provisions as to the pur- 
poses for which the bonds authorized 
can be issued, are hardly desirable from 
an investment standpoint. 


III 


The third thing that determines the 
value of a stock is the record of its 
earnings. How much has been earned 
on this stock during each, of say, the 
past five years?—by the answer to that 
question the value of any given secur- 
ity can be largely determined. By the 
amount “earned on a stock” is meant 
the amount left after the deduction of 
all running expenses, bond interest, 
taxes, and, if there is any preferred 
stock ahead of the issue in question, of 
the dividends on that. If it is said, for 
example, that fifteen per cent. was 
earned on Union Pacific common in 
1913, it means that after all charges 
(including the four per cent. dividend 
on the preferred) were taken care of, 
there remained an amount equal to fif- 
teen per cent. of the par value of the 
total common stock outstanding. 

This item “earned on the stock” 
needs to be very carefully figured. In 
the case of a railroad, where the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission prescribes 
exactly how the accounts are to be kept, 
there is not much chance to go wrong; 
but inthe case of an industrial com- 
pany, it will be readily seen, the amount 











Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
Accounts and collections also invited. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $750,000 


tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. 











shown earned on the stock can be made 
larger or smaller according as too little 
or too much is charged off for depreci- 
ation. Before the buyer accepts the 
statement that so-and-so much was 
earned on the stock last year, he wants 
to be sure that a sufficient amount was 
charged off for depreciation of the 
plant. How can he, a layman, tell 
what is a sufficient amount? Princi- 
pally by comparison with what has 
been charged off in previous years and 
with what other concerns engaged in 
the same line of business make a prac- 
tice of charging off. As a general rule, 
if an industrial concern has gone along 
several years without charging off a 
substantial amount to depreciation, its 
securities are hardly safe to buy. In 
many lines of business, allowance has to 
be made for renewal of the entire 
plant at least once in every ten years. 

What percentage is earned on any 
stock depends, of course, on the size of 
the issue—the bigger the slice of bread, 
the thinner must be spread the butter. 
A company earns on its common stock, 
of which there is $10,000,000 outstand- 
ing, say, $1,000,000. That is ten per 
cent. on the stock. Had the total of 
common stock been $100,000,000 in- 
stead of $1,000,000, earnings ‘‘on the 
stock” would have been but one per 
cent. In the ability to pay dividends, 
therefore, the amount of the stock issue 
is principally the determining factor. A 
road like Lackawanna can pay high 
dividends because there is so little stock 
outstanding. A road like Erie, on the 
other hand, even though it earns a large 
amount on its common stock, cannot 
pay anything because the number of 
shares entitled to share in the distribu- 
tion is so very great. 

There are, of course, new shares of 
excellent quality being all the time 
issued and sold, in which case there are 


no earnings records to go by. In such 
instances, however, the buyer should be 
very careful to get statements showing 
what the company has actually earned 
during the past five years and should 
carefully figure out what would have 
been earned on the stock had it been 
outstanding during that period. Be- 
cause a concern has earned so-and-so- 
much in the past, it is by no means 
proved that it is going to earn that 
much in the future. Fundamental con- 
ditions remaining unchanged, however, 
there is no better way of estimating 
what a company’s earnings are going 
to be than by what they have actually 
been. 


IV 


The fourth great criterion of a 
stock’s value is its dividend-record and 
the kind of a market it enjoys. By 
many shrewd appraisers of security 
values, the former consideration is 
given more weight than almost any- 
thing else. Just as actions speak 
louder than words, so dividends actu- 
ally paid speak more forcibly for the 
value of a stock than earnings state- 
ments or anything else. Take a stock 
which during the past ten years, through 
good times and bad, has been able to 
maintain its dividend at a fixed rate. 
That, in itself, while it proves nothing, 
is a strong presumption that the com- 
pany can go on paying that amount. 

To judge the value of a stock solely 
by its dividend record would, however, 
be a very great mistake—there are too 
many cases like New Haven and Mis- 
souri Pacific and Denver & Rio Grande 
where long, unbroken dividend records 
have, as far as investors are concerned, 
had a sad ending. For the investor to 
say to himself, “Here, this stock has 
paid six per cent. for the past ten 
years; it’ll pay six for the next ten; 
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A LARGE NEW YORK BOND HOUSE WANTS 
MEN OF SUBSTANCE TO REPRESENT IT. 
This house is the leader in an extension of 

the conservative investment field, which, just 

being opened up, is already producing tremen- 
dous results of far-reaching benefit. To thrifty 
investors, large and small, it offers special 
and exceptional advantages. It now desires 
to be represented in other cities by well rated 
business men or men with spotless records 
who are worth at least $5,600 in personal 
property. If you are a man of this substance 
and character—if you like to mingle with and 
talk to your fellows and are able to make 
them see an opportunity which is to their 
advantage—we will select you for our sole 
representative in your city, provided you are 
willing to wait for your pay until you produce 
results. It is a connection that will add to your 
prestige and give you a thorough training 
in sound finance, and we can promise to add 
from $2,000 to $7,500 to your year!'y income, 
as you are willing to work. If you are not 
looking for easy money, but good money for 
honest effort, address Sales Manager, T. B. 
LYON, 21 Exchange Place, New York City 


I'll let it go at that’”’—would be foolish, 
indeed. Important in judging the value 
of a stock its dividend record certainly 
is, but a safe thing to go by only when 
taken in connection with the other 
measures of value. 

In the preceding chapter the import- 
ance, as a measure of a bond’s value, 
of the kind of a market it has, was 
pointed out. The same thing is true of 
stocks to an even greater degree. A 
bond, at least, has a definite maturity, 
and if the holder finds it impossible to 
sell it at a satisfactory price he can 
hold it till it comes due and get back 
his money. In the case of a stock 
there is no such provision. Having 
once bought a stock the only way in 
which you can ever get back your 
money is by finding someone willing to 
take it off your hands. The “market” 
in any stock you buy is, therefore. a 
consideration of great importance. 

It does not follow, by any means, 
that the only kind of stocks that should 
be bought for investment are stocks 
which have a market in which they can 
be bought and sold at close quotations. 
It does follow, however, that stocks 
that have such a market, all other 
things being equal, are more valuable 
than stocks that haven’t. A man may 
have put his money into some stock 
with the idea of holding it as a perma- 
nent investment, but the ability, should 
occasion arise, quickly to realize on his 
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holdings, is worth something even to 
him. To others it may be worth so 
much that for one stock having a steady 
and active market they may be willing 
to pay as much as thirty or forty points 
more than for some other stock not one 
bit better, but having no market in 
which it can be disposed of. 

Again, price fluctuation must be 
taken into account in judging shares 
from an investment standpoint. <A 
stock like Reading, for example, or 
Union Pacific, is all very well for the 
speculative buyer, but much less well 
suited to the needs of the genuine in- 
vestor than are stocks like Pennsyl- 
vania or Steel preferred. Some fluctu- 
ation is, of course, to be expected in 
any stock, but shares which habitually 
swing up and down over a wide range 
suffer in their investment standing there- 
by. There is, of course, the chance of 
catching the stock on the up-swing and 
thus profiting greatly, but along with 
that chance there comes inevitably the 
danger of a big decline in price which 
is apt to leave the buyer “hung up” 
with his purchase and unable to get out 
of it perhaps for years. For invest- 
ment purposes, stocks whose past rec- 
ords show that they do not move 
through too wide a range are decidedly 
preferable. 

& 


Investment and Miscellaneous 
Securities 


Rice, Jr.. & Co.. Brokers and 


uoted by J. K. 
Q : Wall 


Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 36 
St., New York 
Bid Asked 

Adams Express 
American Bank Note Com 
American Bank Note Pfd. 
American Brass 
American Chicle Com 
American Chicle Pfd 
American Dist. Tel. of N. < 
American Express 
Atlas Portland Cement Com........ 
Atlas Powder Co 
Autosales Gum & Chocolate 
Babcock & Wilcox......... 
Bordens Condensed Milk Com 
Bordens Condensed Milk Pfd.... 
Bush Terminal 
Celluloid Company 
Childs Restaurant Co. 
Childs Restaurant Co. 
Computing-Tabulating-Recording.... ¢ 
Conn. Railway & Light Com 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal 
E. I. du Pont Powder Com. 
E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd 
General Baking Co. Com 
General Baking Co. Pfd 





DEPOSITING EMPLOYEES’ WAGES 


Bid Asked 
Hercules Powder Co 
Hudson Companies Pfd 
Hudson & Manhattan Com 
Hudson & Manhattan Pfd 
International Nickel Com 
International Nickel Pfd 
International Silver Pfd 
Kings Co. E. lL. & P. 
Maxwell Motor Com 
Maxwell Motor ist Pfd 
Maxwell Motor 2nd Pfd 
New Jersey Zinc 

New York Railways 

Otis Elevator Com.. 

Otis Elevator Pfd 

Phelps, Dodge & Co 


Pope Manufacturing Com 

Pope Manufacturing Pfd 

Remington Typewriter Com... 
Remington Typewriter ist Pfd...... 
Remington Typewriter 2nd Pfd...... 
Royal Baking Powder Com 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting 

Sen Sen Chiclet 

Singer Manufacturing 

Standard Coupler Com 

Union Ferry 

U. S. Expresss 

Virginian Railway 

Wells Fargo Express ... 

Western Pacific 


Depositing Employees’ Wages 





Well-Known Eastern Firm Successfully Adopts This Plan 





PLAN for depositing a portion of 
employees’ wages each week with 
a local bank has been in successful prac- 
tice for some time at the publishing 
house of Doubleday, Page & Company, 
Garden City, Long Island, New York. 
It is simple enough, and is perhaps 
clearly explained by the two blank 
forms given herewith. 
TTT Tree ee 1914. 
TO CASHIER, 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY. 
Will you please take Dollars, ($ _) 
from my pay envelope each week until 
further notice and deposit to my account 
at the Nassau County Trust Company, 
Mineola, L. I. 


In compliance with your request, we have 
retained $...... of salary due you for week 


ending to be deposited to 
your account at the Nassau County Trust 
Company. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE « COMPANY. 
Cashier 


Employees making deposits not only 
get the customary rate of interest 
allowed by the bank, but an equal 
amount of interest contributed by the 
firm. 

The direct value of an arrangement 
of this kind to a bank is obvious enough, 
for undoubtedly it would tend to in- 
crease deposits. That an establishment 
would gain by stimulating the saving 
habit among its employees need not be 
argued; for the bank depositor, and 
especially the saver, has something in 
the fiber of his character for which in- 
telligent employers are always search- 


ing. 


ay 


66] IFE is not so short but that there is always 
time enough for courtesy.’’ 


—EMERSON. 





Safe Deposit 





Soliciting Safe-Deposit 
Business 


LSEWHERE in this issue of the 
MaGazine will be found some 
practical suggestions for ob- 

taining safe-deposit business by means 
of carefully-prepared letters sent out 
to prospective patrons. 

It is probable that the field for ob- 
taining additional business of this kind 
has not as yet been thoroughly worked, 
but that it is capable of yielding much 
greater results than those already ob- 
tained. 

Whatever validity there may be in 
the objections to the direct solicitation 
of bank accounts, there can be no 
sound reason why a safe-deposit con- 
cern should not ask for business. 


5; 


Indirect Losses Through Fail- 
ure to Use Safe-Deposit 
Facilities 


UCH has been said and written 
about the losses directly sus- 
tained by persons who have faiied to 
avail themselves of safe-deposit facil- 
ities. These losses commonly occur 
through fire, theft or merely a case of 
losing valuable documents by misplac- 
ing or dropping them where they may 
not be found, or if found may not be 
returned to the owner. 

Losses from less direct causes are 
not so frequent, but sometimes they are 
quite as serious. 

Far-reaching consequences have 
arisen from entrusting valuable papers 
to a friend for safe-keeping. 

It may well be doubted whether any- 
one should require of friendship so 
burdensome a service as is implied by 
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becoming custodian of securities of 
great value. Not only are misunder- 
standings likely, and losses possible, 
but cases have been known where the 
recipients of such friendly trusts have 
found them a temptation and have 
hypothecated valuable securities en- 
trusted to them, entailing not only 
great losses upon the owners of the 
securities but bringing a train of dis- 
asters almost beyond conception in 
their destructive effects. 

When there ‘are facilities close at 
hand offering much greater security 
and free from all the inconvenient and 
disastrous referred to 
above, there would seem to be no good 
reason why a friend should be asked 
to perform such service. 


consequences 


co) 


Charges for Safe-Deposit 
Service 


ERE is a seale of charges for the 
rental of safe-deposit boxes by 
Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, Oregon: 
RENT AND SIZE OF SAFE DEPOSIT 
BOXES. 
Rent 
per Year, 
$ 3.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 6.00 
& 7.50 
$ 9.00 
$12.00 


Width. 
5 inches 
5 inches 
5 inches 
10 inches 
10 inches 
10 inches 


Length. Height. 
inches 
inches 

5 inches 
inches 

5 inches 
inches 


22 inches 
22 inches 
22 inches 
22 inches 
22 inches 
22 inches 


Identifying Prospective 
Customers 


identity of prospective cus- 


, ‘HE 
tomers of the safe-deposit de- 


partment should be established with 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


care. When the applicant is an entire 
stranger, some companies send to per- 
sons named as references a printed let- 
ter reading as follows: 
Dear Sir:— 

>» whose 
signature is attached, has mentioned you as 
a reference. If you consider 
as an honorable and reliable person, will 
you kindly affix your signature and return 
to us at your earliest convenience? It is 
understood and agreed by us that this will 
in no way make you liable for any damages. 

Yours very truly, 


Sign here 
Signature of 


Whatever the method used for the 
purpose, the company should satisfy 
itself that every applicant for a box 
in the vaults is the person he claims 
to be. Should he rent a box under an 
assumed name, in case of his death the 
company might be put to considerable 
expense and certainly would be put to 
some trouble, in determining to whom 
the box should be surrendered. It is 
also important that the customers of 
this department—as of all depart- 
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ments, for that matter—be known to 
be persons of ordinary honesty; for 
while every precaution is taken to 
conduct the business with care, the pos- 
sible presence in the vaults of a de- 
signing and dishonest person involves 
too much risk for the company. 


& 


Visitors’ Register 


HIS is a book used to record 
the arrival and departure of 
boxholders, and it is often found use- 
ful. For example, a customer may 
leave an article in the coupon room 
after examining his box. Before an- 
other person is admitted to the coupon 
room it is examined and if any articles 
are found reference to the visitors’ reg- 
ister will show to whom they belong. 
The book is ruled with space at the 
left for date, followed by place for the 
visitors’ names, arrival, departure, re- 
marks, and the number of box and 
room. 


A Pleasing Picture 





By CHARLES W. ELIOT, President Emeritus of Harvard University 





HE last fifty years have witnessed 

more progress toward the realiza- 
tion of the brotherhood of man than 
all the preceding centuries of the 
Christian era. This progress is seen in 
the widespread interest in all the 
means of improving the moral and 
physical health of all classes of the 
community, in the better distribution of 
the products of faithful industry, in 
the ethics of all business, large and 
small, productive and distributive, and 


in the purpose to give the entire people 
a sound and effective education. 

A sympathetic, merciful and disin- 
terested regard for the less fortunate 
members of the race, carried into action 
and affecting politics, government and 
industries, has characterized all the 
progressive peoples in Europe and 
America during the last fifty years, 
whatever their form of government, 
and promises to bring in a new era of 
peace and good will. 





Book Reviews 





Gop, Prices anp Wages; With an 
examination of the quantity theory. 
By J. A. Hobson. London: Methuen 
& Company, Ltd.; New York; 
George H. Doran Company ($1.25 
net). 

T no recent time in the world’s his- 
tory, perhaps, has the course of 

prices been so much discussed. Mr. 
Hobson, in a treatise of brief compass, 
makes a very thorough examination of 
some of the factors of this attractive 
problem. He lays stress on the con- 
tention that the real basis of credit, 
under the operations of the modern 
financial system, is not gold but vendi- 
ble goods, and that, therefore, the sup- 
ply of gold as a factor in the creation 
of credit and of increasing prices is 
less important than has been commonly 
assumed. He finds that the rise in the 
interest rate has followed an almost 
world-wide demand for more and more 
capital. 

Those who believe in the diminishing 
importance of gold both as a price 
factor and as an element in bank trans- 
actions will find strong support in Mr. 
Hobson’s treatise. 


‘APITALIZATION: A Book on Corpora- 
TION Finance. By W. H. Lyon, 
Attorney-at-Law and Professor of 
Finance in the Amos Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance, Dart- 
mouth College ($2.00). 


RITING from the standpoint of 

a number of years’ experience in 
association with banking-houses_ en- 
gaged in the business of buying and 
selling corporation securities, and as a 
lawyer occupied in working out the 
financial arrangements of corporations, 
Mr. Lyon deals with the various instru- 
ments of corporation finance, and pre- 
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sents an interesting discussion of such 
topics as “trading on the equity,” 
“watered stock,” “financing an expan- 
sion,’ “amortization,” “form,” “the 
market and the price,” and “capitaliza- 
tion and the State.” 

The problems of corporate finance 
are intricate, and many of them new. 
For their correct understanding they 
need all the light that can be thrown 
upon them by men of training and 
judgment. Mr. Lyon’s treatise on 
“Capitalization” clearly belongs in the 
class of helpful financial publications, 
and may be read with profit by all who 
are concerned with the subjects with 


which it deals. 


Tue Crepit System. By W.G. Lang- 
worthy Taylor, Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. New York: The 
Macmillan Company ($2.25). 


T is the purpose of this volume to 

explain what credit is, what it does 
and how it works. After a general 
statement of first principles, “capital,” 
“high and low prices,’ “the lesson of 
history,” and “credit and society” are 
considered extensively in the more than 
four hundred pages which the book 
contains. 

Ue 


Trust Companies oF THE UNITED 
States, 1918. New York: United 
States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany. 

"THE annual compilation of the trust 

companies of the country made by 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 

Company of New York contains a great 

deal of valuable information regarding 

these institutions. A statement of con- 
dition of each company is given, ac- 

companied by a list of officers and di- 
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rectors and other facts that help one 
to gain an accurate knowledge of these 
useful and important financial corpo- 
rations. A recapitulation of condition 
of trust companies for various years 
and by States enables one to see how 
these companies are growing and how 
their growth is distributed. 

The book is well arranged for con- 
venient reference, is thoroughly in- 
dexed, and, upon the whole, constitutes 
a remarkably valuable compendium of 
facts about trust companies in the 
United States. 


A Manvuat ror Writers. By John 
Matthew Manly, head of the Depart- 
ment of English, University of Chi- 
cago, and John Arthur Powell of the 
University of Chicago. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press ($1.35). 
N this book the authors have endeav- 
ored to present the fundamentals of 

writing as a craft by covering in a con- 


cise and helpful manner English com- 
position, grammatical usages, spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, letter writ- 
ing, preparation of manuscript for the 
printer, illustrations, proofreading, and 
typographical practices and terms, etc. 


We 


Tue Evo_tvtion or GERMAN BANKING. 
By Leopold Joseph. London: 
Charles & Edwin Layton. (3s. 6d. 
net). 


HIS volume comprises four lec- 

tures delivered at the London 
School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence (London University) by Leopold 
Joseph, Manager of the Swiss Bank- 
vercin, London, and it treats most in- 
terestingly of the wonderful industrial 
advancement recently made by the Ger- 
man Empire. The first chapter makes 
a rapid but comprehensive survey of 
the economic development of Germany 
since 1800 and subsequent chapters 
treat of land banks mortgage banks, 
cooperative societies and savings banks, 
the Reichsbank, the Seehandlung and 


the money market, the big banks and 
their relation to commerce and indus- 
try. 

While that part of the volume deal- 
ing with the banks is especially valu- 
able and interesting, practical instruc- 
tion may be gained by studying the ex- 
perience of Germany in regulating the 
activities of the stock exchange and in 
controlling big business. Mr. Joseph 
handles his topics from the standpoint 
of first-hand familiarity with them, and 
has made an interesting contribution to 
the financial literature of the time. 


Ue 


Tue Brittanic QuEsTION. 
ard Jebb. London: 
Green & Company. 


THs book deals with imperial ques- 

tions of to-day, particularly those 
having to do with economics and mili- 
tary and naval programmes. It raises 
inquiries about food taxes, a new Im- 
perial Parliament and other matters of 
concern to the British Empire. 


Ye 


By Rich- 
Longmans,, 


PRINCIPLEs OF SoctiAL DEVELOPMENT; 
or, Universat IpEALs AND RELIGION. 
By Francis Channing Welles. Pub- 
lished by F. C. Welles, The Hall, 
Mursley, Bucks. 


E have here a collection of the 
views of the great thinkers of 
the world relating to those principles 
which govern social progress, inter- 
spersed with occasional comments by 


the author. 


GeNERAL InTeREST Tastes. By Hen- 
ry Rutter. London: Effingham Wil- 
son (10s. 6d. net). 


HESE interest tables are adapted 
to all currencies. Interest from 
one day to 1,022 days is given, the rate 
advancing from one per cent to seven 
per cent., by quarters, and from seven 
per cent. to twelve per cent., by halves. 
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The arrangement of the book is excel- 
lent and particularly adapted to the 
needs of the accountant who has to fig- 
ure so-and-so many days’ interest at 
such-and-such a rate. 


Pvusuic Urtinities: Tuer Cost New 
AND Depreciation. By Hammond 
V. Hayes, Ph. D., Consulting Engi- 
neer. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company ($2.00 net). 

ERHAPS no treatise on this sub- 

jest has set forth with so much 
completeness and care the various fact- 
ors affecting the values of public utili- 
ties properties. It is a work of genuine 
worth. 


y 


EartH Huncer anp Ortuer Essays. 
By the late William Graham Sum- 
ner, LL. D., Professor of Political 
and Social Sciences, Yale University ; 
edited by Albert Galloway Keller, 
Ph. D., Professor of the Science of 
Society, Yale University. New 
Haven, Ct.: The Yale University 
Press ($2.25 net). 

HILE the essay on “Earth 

Hunger” heads this collection, it 
is only one of a number of important 
papers on matters of vital concern at 
the present time. Professor Sumner’s 
views on “The Power of Capital” and 
on “Sociological Fallacies” might well 
be read by everyone who thinks himself 
divinely commissioned to reform the 
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world by destroying one of the most 
beneficent instruments which civilization 
has evolved. In these essays the high- 
est value is placed on the industrial vir- 
tues as a means of human advancement, 
and among these industrial virtues the 
habit of saving is given this high place: 

“Returning, then, to the industrial 
virtues, I repeat that they are our only 
moral resource for winning success in 
the battle of life. * * * * 

“It is not easy for us to form esti- 
mates of each other’s virtues, especially 
when we look at each other in classes, 
but the savings bank depositor, as a 
type, gives the surest and most concrete 
evidence of the industrial virtues. He 
must be industrious, frugal, prudent 
and temperate. He is a capitalist; he 
is getting in hand that power which, 
as I have said, has created and now 
upholds all civilization. He is winning 
a share in its power. He is getting 
the upper hand of the tasks of life. He 
is fortifying himself against bad luck 
and disaster. He is developing his own 
character by the self-denial and the 
persistent pursuit of a selected purpose 
which he is obliged to practise. You 
find nowhere else such guarantees of 
sound judgment, sober reason and mod- 
erate temper as are offered by the fact 
of saving. There is no other guaran- 
tee of good citizenship which is so 
simple and positive, and at the same 
time so far-reaching, as the possession 
of savings.” 

And then Professor Sumner says: “I 
never saw a poem about the savings 
bank depositor,’ which prompts the in- 
quiry if he himself has not written such 
a poem. 


We 


6" OMORROW I will live, the fool does say: 
Today itself’s too late; the wise lived yesterday.’”’ 
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Banking Publicity, 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





The Bank ‘‘ House Organ”’ 


The Advertising Value of Such 


Periodicals. 


N increasing number of banks 
issue a monthly, bi-monthly or 
quarterly magazine or paper to 

send out to a mailing list of customers, 
actual and prospective. 

Some bankers edit their own papers, 
but most of those who publish house 
organs use a_ syndicated publication 
with several pages especially prepared 
for their institution. 

A house organ of which the writer of 
this article is editor is furnished to 
banks in such a manner that it bears 
every evidence of being especially pre- 
pared for each bank that makes it a 
part of its educational work. 

In such a publication there are pages 
devoted to the commercial, safe deposit 
and other departments of the bank, as 
well as short stories of thrift, sugges- 
tions for investing, pointing out the 
pitfalls, and exploiting the wonderful 
magic of compound interest. 

Trust companies using it have pages 
with articles explaining all trust func- 
tions. 

Such a paper is supplied at a frac- 
tion of the cost of gathering and writ- 
ing the matter, making the cuts and 
setting the type, because many banks in 
different localities use it. 

The bank house organ succeeds be- 
cause it fills a genuine need. 

Because there are millions of people 
who would become consistent money 
savers and investors, depositors and 
users of banks, if inspired to do so and 
shown how. 

Because the masses do not under- 
stind banks or believe that they would 


be welcome there with their little 
savings. 

Because there is. little published that 
can be placed in the hands of school 
children, young wage earners and oth- 
ers learning to make their way in the 
world, which will stir their ambitions 
and vitalize their success impulses. 

Because banks expend large sums an- 
nually on advertising, and require the 
most effective means for making their 
expenditures count for something. 

Because few bankers have the time or 
specialized training for preparing mat- 
ter of this kind themselves. 

And because a banker can use a good 
syndicated house organ at less cost than 
if he wrote the matter himself and had 
the printing done locally. 

Following is a sample of the educa- 
tional articles that appear in these 
house organs, the specimen being from 
a magazine used by a trust company: 


SET YOUR HOUSE IN ORDER. 


The making of a will should be consid- 
ered nothing less than an absolute duty by 
every person with property to distribute. 

Some persons seem to have the impression 
that will making is important only ior those 
who expect to have a large estate to leave. 

Such is by no means the case. If your 
property is not extensive, there is all the 
more reason for you to see to it that the 
proper precautions are taken to insure its 
being conserved and distributed as you 
would have it in case of your demise. 

A will can be quite a simple thing. Here 
are two of the main provisions of a simple 
will recently placed in our hands as 
executor: 

(1) After payment of my just 
debts and funeral expenses, I give, 
devise and bequeath all the rest of 
my property, both real and personal, 
and wheresoever_ situate, to my 
wife, ’ 
her heirs and assigns, absolutely and 
forever. 

(2) I hereby nominate and appoint 
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“A Tower of Strength” 


A veritable “TOWER OF FINANCIAL STRENGTH” in 
this community—the Caligormua Savings Bank 





The Conservaticm of this Institution is a by-word in bustness 
and financial circles, All funds deposited here are absolutely 
safe and secure. 

Yet withal this is a me esive Kank—a Rank where 
the ultimate prospert mer ie the chiefest air 
Associate yourself with th er of Strength” — avai 
yourself of this b 


Of Course 
YOU DO! 


lifornia 
vines Bank 


Spring and Foarth Streets 


UNUSUAL 


the Oak Park Trust & Savings Bank 
sole executor of this, my last will and 
testament. 


A will like the above, while it is short 
and simple, expresses clearly the maker’s. 
judgment and intentions, and that, in a 
few words, is the reason why there should 
be no procrastination, no putting off the 
drawing of the will until sickness impairs 
the faculties and puts the testator into an 
improper physical and mental condition to 
provide carefully for the disposition of his. 
estate in the exact way he may desire, 


C. F. Hamsher, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Los Gatos, Califor- 
nia, in his salutatory for Vol. 1, No. 1, 
of “Bank Service,” last fall, said: 


The cashier of the First National Bank 
of Los Gatos was one of the first bank 
Officials to adopt the newer and more ad- 
vanced monthly bank paper. 

Going to South San Francisco, San 
Mateo County, at the beginning of the 
panic of 1907, into a community which had 
not yet begun to appreciate the facilities 
to be offered by a bank, the bank there be- 
ing only past two years old, he began the 
publication of a four-page monthly paper 
similar in size to that which you are now 
perusing. Editions were also published in 
Italian and Greek, there being a number of 
inhabitants of those nationalities living 
there. This publication was continued un- 
til the summer of 1910, when he went to 
one of the larger banks of San Francisco. 

Within a few months after his connection 
with this latter bank he was instrumental 
in publishing another monthly magazine, 
this being of twenty-four pages and cover. 

When he made his arrangements to pur- 
chase a large block of the stock of the 
First National, and also a home, centering 
all of his interests in Los Gatos, he immedi- 
ately began planning methods of publicity 
for acquainting residents of Los Gatos and 
tributary territory with the merits, qualifi- 
cations and facilities of the bank, and 
without any hesitation he determined to 
again publish a monthly paper to be called 
“Bank Service,” and this is the initial 
number. 


Among the attractive Christmas num- 
bers of bank house organs which came 
to our desk were: “The Marble Bank 
Monthly” of the Union Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash.; a poin- 
settia-covered one called “Progress” is- 
sued by the Guaranty Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla.; and the 
“Nebraska State Bank Journal” of 
Ord, Neb. We suggest that readers 
who are interested send postage to 
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these banks for samples of these house 
organs and then get busy on their own 
account. 


A Hint to Trust Companies 


HE Northwestern Trust Company 

of Grand Forks, N. D., in a news- 

paper advertisement reprinted this arti- 

cle from a Chicago financial publica- 
tion: 


AN ENTIRE ESTATE SQUANDERED. 


The published bulletin of the Chicago Y. 
M. C. A. gives official evidence of the total 
failure of a private trusteeship in an im- 
portant instance. John L. Davis, a retired 
lake captain, left one-half of his $100,000 
estate to charity and the other one-half to 
a favorite nephew, who was made the execu- 
tor of the estate without bond. Three im- 
portant and deserving charities were to 
receive $17,500 each. They were the Y. M. 
C. A., Divinity House at Chicago Univer- 
sity and the Home for Destitute and 
Crippled Children. Had the ship captain 
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named any of the well-known trust compa- 
nies of this city, the three deserving chari- 
ties would have benefited over $50,000. 
Further, the favorite nephew might have 
been living and in enjoyment of the income 
from a like $50,000 left to him. Not one 
dollar was paid to any of the three chari- 
ties. The nephew, finding himself in com- 
mand of $100,000 in money, decided to 
“double it” and dived into the grain mar- 
ket and dived wrong. He lost it all, and 
was so chagrined that he promptly com- 
mitted suicide. Thus the savings of a life- 
time of good old Captain Davis were dissi- 
pated, and a life sacrificed because he ap- 
pointed an inexperienced young man with- 
out bond to administer his estate. 

A corporate trustee would have carried 
out the captain’s smallest wish with fidelity 
and care. The charities would have each 
received the $17,500 provided in the cap- 
tain’s legacy and the income on the remain- 
ing $50,000 would have been insured to the 
foolish and inexperienced nepnew. He 
would not have disgraced his family name 
nor have been compelled to sacrifice his life 
to atone for his mistakes. No stronger evi- 
dence of the advantages of trust companies 
as administrators for estates has come to 
public notice in the middle west than the 
case of Captain Davis and his favorite 
nephew. 
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A Liberal Bank Advertiser 


ORACE ANDERSON, an officer 
of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, New York, says: 

“I represent a company that has been 
a liberal advertiser for twenty-five years, 
and during the last ten years we have 
spent $50,000 each year in advertising. 
When business is good and we have more 
than we can do, we keep on advertising, 
because our advertising friends have taught 
us that there is danger of some of our 
clients getting away from us. When busi- 
ness is poor we are usually convinced that 
the real estate market is dead and _ there 
is no business. 

“Nevertheless, we keep on advertising be- 
cause our advertising friends again have 
taught us that when people are not busy 
they have time to read advertisements, and 
we are preparing the way for better times 
to come.” 


Wd 
Holiday Matters 


ATURALLY the first of the year 

brought to our desk a large num- 
ber of holiday greetings, calendars, etc., 
from banks everywhere. We can only 
briefly mention some of the best as re- 
ceived from: The National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va.; The 
Federal Title and Trust Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; the Union Bank and 
Trust Company of Montana, Helena, 
Mont.; the National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; the Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, Pittburgh, Pa.; the 
Bank of British North America, Que- 
bec; the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York; the Irving 
National Bank, New York; the Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank, Boston; the German 
American Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles; the Pioneer Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Basin, Wyo., and the Amer- 
ican Trust and Savings Bank, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

To accompany its calendar the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Williamson, 
W. Va., sent a message, of which this 
is a part: 

ROBINSON CRUSOE 


as you remember, lost track of time on his 
desert island, because he had no calendar. 
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He found it necessary to devise a rude one 
of his own, cutting notches, one for each 
day, .on a post. 

Perhaps we also should be obliged to re- 
sort to some such device if the modern cal- 
endar did not exist, for we all need cal- 
endars. People will stop using calendars 
when they stop using clocks—that will be 
only when time is no longer of any im- 
portance. 

We are pleased to present our friends 
with something so universally useful, as an 
expression of our appreciation of the sup- 
port they have given us in the past, and 
a daily reminder that we expect to keep 
on improving. 

_ 
Ye 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 


Financial Publicity 


667 P°RUST COMPANY SERVICE” 

is the title of two different 
booklets issued by the Capital Trust 
Company of St. Paul, Minn., and the 
Security Savings Bank of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. They are not at all 
alike and they are both excellent out- 
lines of the subject indicated by the 
title. Fred P. Fellows, secretary, is 
author of the St. Paul booklet. 


© 


The Commercial Bank of Midway, 
Ky., offered $55 in prizes for the best 
samples of tobacco grown within a ra- 
dius of seven miles of Midway. 


© 


The Sacramento Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., the first to be incorporated 
under the California general savings 
bank law of 1867, in a booklet recently 
issued reproduces a clipping from a lo- 
cal paper of March 19, 1867, contain- 
ing the news item about the incorpora- 
tion of the bank. The same bank in 
another booklet reproduces a “write-up” 
in the “Mercantile and _ Financial 
Times” of New York, printing on the 
cover of the booklet “What Easterners 
Think of Our Bank.” 


© 


Referring to the puzzle shown here- 
with, L. P. Hillyer, vice-president of 
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tions is permissible. 





This Illustrates How to Work It 


The first section in the chain in the adjoining chart begins at num- 
ber thirty-nine (39) in the upper left-hand side of the chart and ends 
at sixty-six (66) in the lower left-hand side. 

Beginning at thirty-nine, the first section consists of five circles, 
the second four, the third three, the fourth three, the fifth four, and 


Added together, the numbers in circles total 5576. 


The purpose of the adjoining chart is to furnish an example how 
to form the chain of circles. Any combination under the above condi- 








A NEWSPAPER PUZZLE CONTEST USED BY A BANK TO ADVERTISE ITS SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT 


the American National Bank of Macon, 
Ga., writes: 


In regard to the enclosed puzzle, I will 
say that “The Macon Telegraph” got out 
a puzzle some days ago for the purpose of 
increasing their subscription list and it 
occurred to us that it might be a good thing 
to give a prize of $50 to the winner, pro- 
vided the winner was a depositor in our 
Savings department, and we gave them up 
to a certain date in which to become a de- 
positor. It was also understood that no 
matter what amount the winner had to his 
credit, $50 would be given, but for each 
additional $10 deposited after the first an- 
nouncement was made, an additional $1 
would be paid. The deposits were limited 
to $1,000. This made it possible for the 
bank to pay out as much as $150 to the 
winner, provided he had $1,000 on deposit. 
Ii brought us a great deal of good adver- 
tising, and there is no doubt about it, our 


savings deposits increased considerably by 
reason of this scheme. 


® 

The German American Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles used a 
novel mailing folder in the form of a 
“cut-out” representing its fine building, 
a mortise in the front providing space 
for the address. The booklet thus re- 
quired no envelope. 

(O) 

The Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem N. C. gives 
out a red pocket-sized envelope telling 
people to “keep this red envelope in 
your pocket as a reminder and use it as 
a receptacle for surplus dollars or 
loose change for which you have no 
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A SYRACUSE BANK WINDOW DISPLAY 


immediate need. Then, when you have 


a dollar or two, mail it or bring it into 


the bank 
book.” 


and get a savings pass- 


© 

Referring to the Christmas savings 
club ideas reproduced herewith, E. S. 
Kellogg, vice-president of the City 
Bank, Syracuse, N. Y., writes: 

“IT am sending the photograph of the dis- 
play of Christmas Club checks, and also 
photograph of the sign outside the bank. 
These were both used to draw attention to 
the money being paid out at the close of 
the Christmas Club period, to have its effect 
on the general community and to announce 
at the same time the opening of the new 


club for the next year. 
was excellent.” 
© 


Last month we referred to a Califor- 
nia bank being proud of its 86,000 de- 
positors. Now comes the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Trust Company with an ad. 
calling attention to its 95,207 deposi- 
tors. Is there any “next”? 


0) 


“The Entire Building to Our Own 
Use” is a booklet describing the home 
of the New Netherland Bank of New 
York which has had a very satisfactory 
growth under the presidency of J. 


The general effect 
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Adams Brown. As a _ suggestion to 
others similarly situated, we reproduce 
the form letter sent out by the New 
Netherland Bank in this connection: 
Dear Sirs:— 

The banking room and building of the 
New Netherland Bank are now undergoing 
great changes, due to the growth of the 
business. Last year was the most successful 
year we have had. Our deposits and loan- 
ing accounts were greatly increased. Our 
general banking business is now so large 
that we cannot take care of next year's 
increase unless something is done. 

We have accordingly set about to revamp 
the entire building and turn it into our own 
use. The three upper floors were formerly 
leased, the bank utilizing only the main floor 
and the basement for safe deposit vaults. 
These additional floors will more than 
double our floor area and give ample space 
te each department to properly conduct its 
affairs. 

While there may be some inconvenience 
to depositors during these changes, it will 
not be in the nature of interruption of ser- 
vice. The only disagreeable feature per- 
haps may be an unfinished picture to the 
eye, and even this will be for a compara- 
tively short time. 

The inclosed leaflet gives some idea ot 
the extensive improvements now under way. 
We trust it will interest you and remind 
you that with greatly increased facilities 
we will be able to serve more efficiently. 
We will sincerely appreciate a word of 
recommendation from you. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Adams Brown. 
© 


When you return your depositors’ 
cancelled vouchers with their monthly 
statement, why not enclose with them a 
little printed folder—a different one 
every month—calling special attention 
to some feature of your service? You 
get a good circulation in this way with- 
out cost for envelopes, addressing or 
postage. 

© 

The Kemmerer Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Kemmerer, Wyo., uses 
an “explained” statement folder which 
is very effective. 


fa) 
o 


The Pittsburgh Bank for Savings 
stimulates an interest in saving by ad- 


vertising a booklet entitled ‘Table 
Savings.” It tells how to buy food 
economically and how to prepare it to 
best advantage. The book can be ob- 
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tained only by signing the newspaper 
coupon and presenting it at the bank. 
This feature brings prospective depos- 
itors into the bank and makes them 
more familiar with the institution. 

(O) 

The First National Bank of Peoria, 
Ill., on its recent fiftieth birth- 
day published a big newspaper ad. 
in which it published a copy of its 
original organization certificate, giving 
the names of the original shareholders. 

© 

A new idea in savings bank advertis- 
ing has been adopted by The Central 
Trust Company of Illinois in Chicago. 
All boys and girls between nine and 
sixteen years of age, who came to the 
bank and opened a savings account dur- 
ing December or January with $5 or 
more earned and saved by themselves, 
received free the 128-page _picture- 
book, “Oh, Skin-nay!” by Briggs, a 
Chicago fun artist. This book has 
been advertised in the magazines and 
newspapers so extensively that the bank 
is able to “cash-in’’ on the publicity 
which the publishers of the book have 
already published. 

© 

The new Farley National Bank, of 
Montgomery, Ala., on its seventh anni- 
versary ran a large newspaper adver- 
tisement showing that it had deposits 
of over a million dollars. Alongside of 
the ad. was a news article concerning 
the growth of the bank and telling 
about its personnel. 

© 

Referring to the group of newspaper 
bank advertisements from various cities 
we comment as follows: 

The Wisconsin National Bank (Mil- 
waukee): The headline of this adver- 
tisement rightfully takes up about half 
the space as it tells its own story. 

The Commercial National Bank 
(Bradford, Pa.): These two ads. are 
part of a bullseye series. They tell a 
quick message for the busy reader. 
They don’t say much, but what they do 
say is to the point. 
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‘$10 Down Buys a Toledo City Bond 


Any man, woman or child in Toledo can buy one of the city's new 
$100 bonds on the easy payment plan. These bonds pay 4% per cent in- 
We paid a premium for them, but will sell chem at par to intro- 


Investment Savings Department 


bonds, apd will sell them 


pode 
If you decide that you do sot want socuntues that have been set aside for 
you, you are free to withdraw your money at any time under our general rule 
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There are not many things you 
can give to wile, children of 
relatives that will pay cash diwi 
dends, and never wear out oF 
shrink in value 


But a savings account at the 
Capital National Bank will pay 
cash dividends and will be an 
ever present incentive to the 
owner to become a capitalist. 


Capital National Bank 


Capital Bank Bldg. Sth and Robert Streets 


A VARIETY 


Mellon National Bank (Pittsburgh) : 
The headline is well supported by the 
facts stated in the ad. 

Orange County Savings and 
Company (Santa Ana, Cal.): 
trust advertisement. 

The Commerce Trust Company (To- 
ledo): An example of “over the count- 
er” bond sales copy. 

Capital National Bank (St. Paul): 
Good headline, geod copy and good 
typography. 


Trust 
A good 


The Union Trust Company: An un- 
usual bank ad. for women. 

First National Bank (Fargo, N. D.): 
Excellent display and a new angle on 
savings. 


AY Fourth Avense Capua and, 
Thirty One Million Dollars 


— 
=> 


es 
OLDEST BANK IN NORTH DAKOTA. 
SS 


Her Place in Business 


SS Z fp 
FIRST “NATIONAL BANK 


SS 


OF GOOD ONES 


The Bank of Commerce, National 
Association, Cleveland, O., issued an 
unusually artistic booklet at the time 
of the Perry celebration and still uses 
it as one of its pieces of advertising lit- 
erature. A _ principal feature is the 
reproduction, in color, of the panels 
which decorate the walls of the bank 


building. 
© 


The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton put out a special large-sized (4x9 
inches) Christmas check in multi-color. 
These were given to depositors with 
the idea that they would use them in 
making checks as Christmas presents. 
We publish a reproduction of the de- 
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DIGNIFIED AND ATTRACTIVE STATEMENT 


sign which, of course, gives little idea 
of the really beautiful lithography of 
the original. 


© 


The above neat and attractive design 
and illustration appear on a folder 
which the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York sends out, containing the 
most recent statement of the company’s 


condition. It is a good sample of some 
of the effective publicity work which 
Fred W. Ellsworth is doing for the 
Guaranty Company. Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that the statement is a 
strong one, showing $10,000,000 capi- 
tal, $20,000,000 surplus, $3,827,178 
undivided profits and $149,456,284 de- 
posits, with the total of the balance- 
sheet above $208,000,000. 
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WILL BE HONORED AT ANY BANK LISTED ON BACK 


A GOOD CHRISTMAS IDEA FOR NEXT SEASON 


Recently we showed one of the full 
newspaper savings advertisements of 
the Heard National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. That exploited locomotive 
engineers. Here is part of the copy of 
two other ads. in that series, addressed 
to bookkeepers and clerks, respectively: 


THE BOOKKEEPER. 

John D. Rockefeller began his business 
career as a bookkeeper—saved his money 
and struck out for himself. You may not 
admire all of Mr. Rockefeller’s policies, but 
surely his foresight, determination and gen- 
eralship must commend themselves to you. 

Bookkeeping teaches exactness, and gives 
the intelligent and thoughtful worker the 
opportunity to study the exact operation of 
business. No other employee can know a 
business as intimately as the bookkeeper. 
He knows the value of economy, studies it, 
sees how profits and expenses average out— 
something many employees never learn. The 
bockkeeper knows that systematic and care- 
ful saving brings success, and that’s prob- 
ably why more people of his type—more 
“office” people—actually have savings than 
any other class. Such people are the back- 
bene of the saving class in every commu- 
nity. Sometimes they earn less than their 
fellow workers—but they buy and own their 
own homes—they know what a bank balance 
means. Fifteen vears from now, how many 
of the “inside men” will be owners of a 
business ? 

Earnings are simply “gross profits.” 
Savings are the “net profits.” The “net 
profits” are what every man, and woman 
too, should strive for. Then start today, 
and before long a bookkeeper will work 
for you. 

THE CLERK. 

“Judson, who would you suggest for the 

position of chief clerk, now open?” asked 


the senior member of the firm. “I would 
unhesitatingly name young Sawyer,” re- 
plied Judson, manager of the house, and 
when asked his reason for nominating this 
young man for the position, Judson ex- 
plained that “he was a clean-cut young 
fellow, steady in his habits, systematic in 
his work, and had a bank account, which 
is significant of his character and purpose 
in life—“TO MAKE GOOD.” 

Young man, you perhaps may think so, 
but the “boss” is not asleep on HIS job. 
He is as anxious to have you make good as 
you are yourself, because when YOU make 
good you help HIM make good. ‘The ini- 
tial step in this direction is to form system- 
atic habits, and the “Habit of Saving” is 
the father of them all. Just offhand, think 
of ten young fellows holding similar posi- 
tions to your own, drawing the same salary, 
and with the same prospects of promotion. 
From that number select the fellows who 
have bank accounts, size up tneir prospects 
with the ones who do not save anything, 
and you will very soon find that the fellows 
who “put something away” are the ones 
who are “in good with the boss.” WHY? 
Because the “boss” knows the steady, de- 
pendable clerk from the others, and has 
more confidence in him and his work. 

The “Old Man” has been a young fellow 
himself; he has been “through the ropes.” 
and you can’t fool him. He clerked the 
same as you are now doing. He may have 
saved something—the chances are that he 
did, or else he would not be in business 
teday. But suppose he did not, it is posi- 
tively certain he knows HE SHOULD 
HAVE DONE SO, and if you asked his 
opinion about it, he would he surprised to 
know that you are not saving something. 

Don’t be a_ spendthrift, Young Man! 
When a sum of money comes into your 
hand, do you figure on how to spend it, 
or how to “put it away” to earn more 
money for you? Or have it some day when 
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you will need it most to go into business 
Yor yourself? On which side of the desk 
will you sit ten years from today? Will 
you “call” at the desk for your “pay 
check,” or will you do the “calling” your- 
self? No one in the office “has anything 
on you,” except the fellow who has the 
bank account. 

“The great secret of success in life is to 
be ready when your opportunity comes.”— 
Disraeli. 

Your opportunity may come today—to- 
morrow. The “boss” may want you to “go 
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on the road,” or take the management of 
the firm’s new branch house, or your op- 
portunity may come to go into business for 
yourself. The “boss” is going to select the 
reliable, conscientious fellow for the “job” 
and not the clerk who doesn’t help himself. 

A dollar has started many Heard Na- 
tional Bank savers on the road to future 
success. Earnings are just g-oss profits~ 
savings are the net profits. Find out your 
net value! Make it real! Strike off a trial 
balance on your career. How profitable 
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have you been to yourself? To prove what 
a good clerk you are, start a savings ac- 
count today-—don’t wait until pay-day. 


Ww 
Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 


names and other changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 
Ill, 

A. F. Bader, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, cashier, 

Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers 

H. C. Berger, 
sau, Wis. 

Cc. J. Bevan, 
Ill. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. M, Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Cc. W. Beerbower, National 
Roanoke, Va 

~~ Boliman, assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., 
easter, Pa. 

F.’ B. Bunch, omnes Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd c Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Commercial 

B. S. Cooban, 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott, 
Ariz. 

H. Reed Copp, Asst. Adv. Mgr., Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 


Pub. Mer., City National Bank, 
First National Bank, 


Magazine, New York 
Marathon County Bank, Wau- 


cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, 
American Trust Co., 
cashier, First Nationa! 
Exchange Bank, 


First Na- 


Lan- 


Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 
Chicago City Bank and Trust 


National 


Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash.’ 


J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant —— Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Ten 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, "First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. . Eherspracher, assistant First 
National Bank, Shelbyville, TI. 

A. A. kirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, 
anty Trust Co., New York 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair, N. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Cc. L. Glenn, advertising manager, y igaeeaantens 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr., New etheriand 
Bank, New York. 

. FEF. Hamsher, 
Gatos, Cal 

Victor F. Hann, Mer. 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New 

J. . Hansen, cashier 
Sheboygan,. Wis. 

E. A. Hatton, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hausmann. assistant cashier, 
West State Bank, Chicago, Il. 


cashier, 


Guar- 


Savings 


Los 


The 


First National Bank, 


Publicity Dept., 
York City. 

Citizens State Bank, 
National Bank, 


North 


cashier, First 
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John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo 

We _ Ie Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

N. W. Johnston, ie ggg 
a Bank, Champaign, 

Jones, assistant ata, First Nationa] 

Bank a Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Ww Kay, Jr., advertising manager, 


Illinois Trust & 


Sac- 


ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
C. 


, Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark, Del. 
Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond, Ohio 
. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovel) 
State Bank. Monticello, Iowa. 
R. H. Mann, The Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second Nationa) 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 
H. B. Matthews, S. 
Bldg., Chicago. 
Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 
J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. R. Muleock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Nebraska State Bank, Ord, Neb. 
J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 
R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 
A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Felix Robinson, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 
Cc. ° Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 
Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Almot Schlenker, assistant 
National Bank. Brenham, Tex. 
Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 
E. . Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 
J. G. Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Ariz. 
W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank Bldg., 
BA 


The Peoples National 


Trust Co., 


Lowry 


W. Straus & Co., Straus 


City 


Citizens Bank, 


cashier, First 


Utica, 
. 2 Stoner, cashier, 
Bank. Waynesboro, Pa. 
Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C 
A. C. Tonsmeire, Cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 


Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 
c 


Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, 
Second National Bark. Paterson, N. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 
son. S. 5 

Frank A. Zimmerman, 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia, Mo 


Chambersburg Trust 


NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 


E. L. Bickford, 
Napa, Cal. 

Le Baron M. Huntington. 
department, Registrar & 
York City. 

Paul E. 
& Savings Bank, 


cashier, First National Bank 
manager public wd 
Transfer Co., Ne 
eashier, Oak Park Trus 
Park, Ill 


Zimmerman, 
Oak 
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CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


The 


Carolina National 


Bank of Columbia, 


South Carolina 


One of the South’s Historic and Successful Banks 


HE Carolina National Bank of 
| Columbia, Number 1680 in the 
National Bank Series, was or- 
ganized on the fourteenth day of 
March, 1868, with a capital of $200,- 
000.00. Col. Lysander D. Childs was 
the first president of the bank, and 
held that responsible position until the 
tine of his death in 1879. 

By looking at the history of the State 
of South Carolina it will be seen that 
this bank was organized during the 
very troublous times of the reconstruc- 
tion period; and shortly after its or- 
ganization encountered the still more 
embarrassing times of the 1873 panic. 
There were at that time in the city of 

mbia six banks; two national (the 


Carolina and the Central); all others 
were State banks. As a result of the 
panic the four State banks in time 
passed out of existence and the Central 
National was subsequently merged into 
another, so that of the six banks doing 
business in the city at the time of the 
panic of 1873, the Carolina National 
alone remains. 
@ 


THE FIRST PRESI- 
DENT 


OL. CHILDS, the first president, 
died in 1879. During the succeed- 
ing three years, the office of president 
was not permanently filled. In Janu- 


DEATH OF 
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Mr. W. A. Crarx 


PRESIDENT CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK, COLUMBIA, &, C. 
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ary, 1881, the statement of the bank 
showed $200,000.00 capital with $30,- 
000.00 surplus. Under the adverse cir- 
cumstances through which the country 
had passed, the deposits had been re- 
duced to but little in excess of $100,- 
000.00. So that for the three or four 
years preceding, the bank had not 
earned operating expenses; and no divi- 
dends had been paid to the stockhold- 
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posits about $125,000.00. This heroic 
treatment and _ self-sacrificing conduct 
on the part of the stockholders proved 
the salvation of the bank, and under 
the light of its subsequent career 
showed the propriety of their action. 

In January, 1881, Mr. W. A. Clark, 
then one of the prominent members of 
the Columbia Bar, was elected presi- 
dent of the bank to carry out the policy 


SECTION OF MAIN BANKING ROOM 


CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


ers, 


During this period of adversity 
there had accumulated a large volume 
of inactive and worthless assets and so 


the stockholders determined in Janu- 
ary, 1881, to put in the pruning-knife 
and reorganize the affairs of the bank. 
In order to rid the bank of these 
worthless assets, it was found neces- 
sary to use one-half of its capital and 
the entire surplus—or about the sum 
of *130,000.00. This was done and in 
January, 1881, the bank started upon 
a new career with a capital stock of 
3100.000.00; with no surplus and de- 
4 


thus adopted by the stockholders; and 
by March first the bank was rid of 
these worthless assets by the use of 
$100,000.00 of the stock and $30,- 
000.00 of the surplus. The subsequent 
career of the bank proved the wisdom 
of this action on the part of the stock- 
holders, and by July, 1881, the earn- 
ings sufficed to pay out to the stock- 
holders a dividend of three and one- 
half per cent. for the preceding six 
months, the same being the first divi- 
dend paid in four years. 

Since that time the 


career of the 
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bank has been one of unbroken pros- 
perity, and dividends have been regu- 
larly paid, quarterly or semi-annually. 


co 


PROSPEROUS HISTORY OF THE 
BANK 


PON the $100,000.00 of capital 

stock with which it started in Jan- 
uary, 1881, the bank has earned and 
paid out to its stockholders during the 
succeeding thirty-three years, divi- 
dends amounting to $650,000.00. Of 
these dividends, two of $100,000.00 
each were in the form of special divi- 
dends whereby the stock has been in- 
creased from $100,000.00 to $300,- 
000.00. In addition to the dividends 
thus paid, a surplus of $100,000.00 has 
been accumulated and undivided profits 
in excess of $60,000.00; so that the 
net earnings for the past thirty-three 
years have been in excess of $800,- 
000.00, or an average of twenty-four 


per cent. per annum upon the: original 
stock. 

In his annual report to the stock- 
holders in January, 1884, the president 
called to the attention of the stockhold- 
ers the want of a savings bank, in or- 
der to afford to the people a place for 
storing their earnings, there being at 
that time no savings bank in the State 
outside of the city of Charleston. 
Upon the recommendation of the pres- 
ident and with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, this bank 
at that time established a savings de- 
partment which was operated in con- 
nection with the general business of the 
bank and has proved helpful to the 
community and a profitable source of 
income to the bank. 

It is believed that the Carolina Na- 
tional was the first of all national 
banks to establish a savings depart- 
ment in connection with its commercial 
business. This feature has since been 
adopted in various forms by many of 
the national banks and is now deemed 


THE VAULT 
CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK, COLUMBIA, &. C. 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM 
CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


(At the end of the table, on the wall, is shown a portrait of the bank’s 


first president; over the fireplace is a portrait of John C. Calhoun. ) 
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an almost necessary adjunct to any 
bank. In fact, the public is so much 
impressed with the idea that it was 
made a feature of the Currency bill by 


Congress. 
& 


BANK AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 
IN CITY’S GROWTH 

URING the past quarter century 

the city of Columbia has grown 
from a small country town of 10,000 
population to a manufacturing and 
commercial city of 50,000 population. 
During that period several large manu- 
facturing industries up. 
Included among these are a number of 
large cotton mills, fertilizer factories 
and cotton-seed oil mills. It has also 
grown to be quite a railroad centre and 
is the centre of three great railroad 
systems: the Southern, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, and the Seaboard Air Line. 
Other industries have also developed 
and to many of these, in their experi- 
mental the Carolina National 
Bank has proved an important factor 
by extending necessary financial aid 
and in otherwise promoting the indus- 
trial interests of the city. 

In 1907 the bank erected upon one 
of the most valuable corners in Colum- 
bia the commodious and 
building of which the accompanying 
cuts are fair illustrations. 

The vault. a commodious one, _ is 
thoroughly fireproof and __ protected 
against burglars by the Duplex Elec- 
trie System. 

The charter of the bank, which was 
the first granted to a bank in South 
Carolina outside the city of Charleston, 
has been twice extended, the last ex- 
tension being in 1908. 


co 
SERVICE SYSTEM OF 
PROMOTION 


have grown 


stage, 


handsome 


CIVIL 


\NY years ago the board of di- 
rectors adopted a system of pro- 
motion in filling offices very much after 
the manner of the Civil Service Sys- 
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tem; and so at the present time every 
position in the bank, that of president 
only excepted, is filled by one who has 
risen by gradual promotion. This ap- 
plies to the cashier, assistant cashier 
and all subordinate offices. 
tem has proved quite efficient, for each 
officer is thus faniliar with the work- 
ing in every department through 
which he has passed. It gives a very 


This sys- 


efficient working force and holds out 
at all times to the employees the prom- 


based merit 


Ee) 


CONFIDENCE 
AND KEPT 


ise of premotion upon 


alone. 


PUBLIC GAINED 


HE bank is well entrenched in the 

confidence of the community and 
so enjoys the title of “The Old 
Reliable.” 

At present the statement of the 
bank shows the following items, viz.: 
Capital stock, $300,000.00; surplus 
profits, $165,000.00; circulation, $200,- 
000.00; deposits, #1,400,000.00, with 
gross assets amounting to $2,200,- 
000.00. 

Mr. Clark is now serving his thirty- 
third vear as president of the bank and 
for the past twenty years has found it 
necessary to retire from the active 
practice of the law and devote his en- 
tire attention to the bank. Under his 
management the capital of the bank has 
been increased from %100,000.00 to 
$300,000.00, such increase having been 
made fron the profits of the bank, and 
to this has been also added a surplus 
amounting to $165,000.00. The de- 
posits have grown from $100,000.00 to 
#1,400,000.00. 

There are now in active operation in 
Columbia ten banks, all, with the ex- 
ception of the Carolina, having been 
organized within the past twenty years. 
Among them four national banks, two 
of which have a capital of $500,000.00, 
and all doing a successful and _profit- 
able business. It will thus appear that 
the financial field in Columbia has been 
fully occupied, and the growth and 
success of the Carolina has been in 
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‘spite of the most active competition. 

The banks are all associated in a 
clearing-house, through which clearings 
are daily made—and through the me- 
dium of which the associated banks, in 
the panic of 1907, issued and put in 
circulation clearing-house certificates, 
which for the time supplied the place 
of currency which had been hoarded; 
and thus relieved the situation until 
returns could be had from shipments of 
cotton—and so the panic was but little 
felt in Columbia. 


& 
DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


HE board of directors of the Caro- 
lina National Bank is composed 
of some of the most substantial busi- 
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ness men in the city. 
officers of the bank are: 


W. A. Clark, president; T. S. Bryan, 
vice-president; Jos. M. Bell, cashier; 
Jno. D. Bell, assistant cashier; Wasbh- 
ington Clark, solicitor. 

Board of directors: W. A. Clark, 
president; Julian B. Friday, merchant; 
Thos. S. Bryan, president Bryan Book 
Company; R. S. DesPortes, capitalist; 
Jos. M. Bell, cashier; Iredell Jones, 
Jr., treasurer and general manager Pal- 
metto Guano Corporation; J. H. Bollin, 
real estate and insurance; W. B. Low- 
rance, cotton broker; Robt. Moorman, 
president Realty Company of Colum- 
bia; Washington Clark, attorney-at- 
law; J. F. Walker, clerk of Circuit 
Court; B. B. Kirkland, president Kirk- 
land Distributing Company. 


At present the 


W 


Gold and Silver 


HE gold-mining industry of the 
United States was again generally 
normal in 19138, according to H. D. 
McCaskey of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, but early figures indi- 
cate the smallest output since 1905, 
when it was $88,180,700. In 1906 the 
production increased to $94,373,800, in 
1907 it dropped to $90,435,700, in 1908 
it rose to $94,560,000, in 1909 it 
reached the high-water mark of $99,- 
673,400, in 1910 it fell to $96,269,100, 
in 1911 it rose to $96,890,000, and in 
1912 it fell again to $93.451.500. For 
1918 the preliminary estimates of the 
Geological Survey and Bureau of the 
Mint indicate a domestic gold produc- 
tion of $88,301,028, a decrease of ¥5,- 
150.477 from the final figures for 1912. 
The preliminary estimates of the 
United States Geological Survey and 
Bureau of the Mint indicate a domes- 


Mining in 1913 


tic silver production in 1913 of 67,601,- 
111 fine ounces, valued at $40,864,871. 
This was the greatest output (though 
not the greatest value) since domestic 
silver production began, according to 
Mr. McCaskey. It was the greatest 
value of domestic silver output since 
1893. The final figures for 1912 
(63,766,800 fine ounces of silver, valued 
at $39,197,500) showed the output of 
that vear to ke the greatest in quantity 
up to that time, but the yield for 1913 
gives an increase of 8,834,311 ounces 
over that of 1912. The highest market 
value of the domestic silver produced 
in any one year was reached in 1891, 
when it was $57,630,000 for 58,330,000 
ounces, the average market price being. 
therefore, 98.8 cents a fine ounce. In 
1912 the average price was 61.5 cents 
an ounce, and in 1913 it was 60.5 cents. 








A Patriotic Creed 


& 


E BELIEVE in our country—the United 
States of America. We believe in her 
Constitution, her laws, her institutions, and the 
principles for which she stands. We believe in 
her future—the past is secure. We believe in 


her vast resources, her great possibilities—yes, 
more, her wonderful certainties. 


WE BELIEVE in the American people, their 

genius, their brain, and their brawn. We 
believe in their honesty, their integrity and de- 
pendability. We believe that nothing can stand 
in the way of their commercial advancement 
and prosperity. 


WE BELIEVE that what are termed “‘ times 
* are but periods 
of preparation for greater and more pronounced 


of business depression’ 


commercial successes. 


ND WE BELIEVE that in our country are 

being worked out great problems, the 

solution of which will be for the benefit of all 
mankind. 


From a Card Recently Sent Out by 
the Chase National Bank of New York 





Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 
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MAIN ENTRANCE 


BOISE CITY NATIONAL 


Boise City National 


S an expression of the management's 
regard for the security, convenience 
and comfort of its patrons—as well 


as evidencing a proper concern for 
those who are carrying on its own work—a 
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BANK, BOISE, IDAHO 


Bank, Boise, Idaho 


modern bank structure must be considered 
one of the most productive forms of investing 
a bank’s capital. That this statement is not 
an exaggeration the history of nearly every 
bank that has put up a new building or 
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thoroughly remodeled an old one, fully bears 
out. More business and added profits gen- 
erally justify the outlay. 

But even were this not the case, a bank 
with a large surplus account can well afford 
to put some of its earnings into improve- 
ments of this character, thus declaring, in 
substance, a special and practically con- 
tinuous dividend to its patrons and em- 
ployees. 
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the essentials of convenience, comfort and 
security. 

Entrance to the bank is through bronze 
doors, set in a large arch of Romanesque 
design. The vestibule is on grade level. It 
is finished in Tavernelle Italian marble of 
a rich hue. From it lead broad, easy 
steps to the banking room, and also to the 
safety deposit department below. Passing 
through this impressive entrance, one comes 


GLIMPSE OF OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 
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Vrompted by the spirit of these observa- 
tions, the officers and directors of the 
Boise City National Bank, Boise, Idaho, 
have shown their progressiveness by thor- 
oughly overhauling and remodeling the 
banking rooms of that institution. 


& 


HE bank occupies its own massive 

stone bank and office building, using 
the entire ground floor and the base- 
ut. In the overhauling of the premises 
onsiderable expenditure of money was 
irred, marble, bronze, and fine woods 
ig freely employed, while the vault con- 
ction and the equipment of the various 
irtments all contribute to make a thor- 
hly modern banking home, embodying 
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into the main banking room, with its solid 
marble floor, marble columns, check desks, 
and counter screen, finely wrought top 
screen, and its beautiful southern Mexican 
mahogany wood, all skilfully blended and 
combined. 

Three kinds of marble are used in this 
room—all imported French and _ Italian, 
Occupying a commanding position at the 
rear, is a large clock, with bronze dial and 
figures. 

On the left as 
the commodious quarters of the bank’s 
officers. These quarters are finished in 
solid mahogany with furniture to match. 
A consultation room is provided in connec- 
tion with them for use of customers and 
bankers from outside the city. 

Passing on around the room, one comes 
in succession to the cages of the note teller, 
collection teller, two receiving tellers, pay- 


one enters the room are 
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THE VAULT——-MAIN 


BOISE CITY NATIONAL 


ing teller, statement teller, auditor and ex- 
change, and ladies’ teller. Over each wicket 
is an illuminated number by which the cage 
is known to the employees. 

Between the paying teller and statement 
teller is the office of the assistant cashier 
in charge of the working force. All de- 
partments are connected with a complete 


telephone system. 


LADIES’ 


O* the right as one enters is the ladies’ 
waiting room, with its own teller’s 

window, and suitably equipped and 
furnished. ‘This room is finished in solid 
cireassian walnut, and is one of the most 
beautiful features of the bank. 

Nearly all the space on two sides of the 
room is occupied with fine, large windows. 
In addition, there is a splendid semi- 
indirect lighting system of cast bronze re- 
flectors, suspended from the ceiling. 

Descending to the lower floor, one enters 
on the left the directors’ room, simply fin- 
ished and furnished in fumed oak. Passing 
on, one is confronted by a massive grill 
work, guarding the inner office of the safety 
deposit vaults. ; 

The most modern methods known are used 
in making the great vault proof against 
mobs, burglars, fire and water. Tons of 
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BOOR AND VESTIBULE 
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steel plates of the best it is possible to pro- 
duce are used in its construction. There 
are three layers of such plates in the vault 
shell, reinferced by two feet of the finest 
concrete, thickly interlaced with steel bars. 

There are two entrances to the vault, 
one at each end. They are guarded by 
doors constructed of the best tested steel, 
ground and milled to such precision that 
when shut they are absolutely air and liquid 
proof. 

The larger one, a round door, with its 
case, weighs eighteen tons; the smaller 
weighs ten tons. They are so accurately 
and perfectly hung that, despite their great 
weight, a child could easily close either of 
them. The locking devices are of the most 
modern type, being operated automatically 
and governed by time locks with four 
movements each. The same vault that 
guards the safety deposit boxes contains 
the cash boxes of the bank, so that the 
rental space is as closely guarded as the 
veults of the bank itself. 

The locks on the safe deposit vaults are 
unique. The new feature is this—a_ lock 
on any of the boxes may be quickly adjust- 
ed to open with any kev selected by the 
renter, and no other. When the box is 
surrendered, that key is destroyed. No two 
kevs are alike. 

Possession of the key gives the bearer no 
right to enter the vault. \ careful system 
of identification is used, and only with the 
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SCREEN PROTECTING SAFETY VAULTS 


assistance of the guard can one unlock his 
own safe deposit box. 

The great vault is the acme of security. 
It vecupies a considerable area in the base- 
ment, but in addition there are commodious 
quarters for the public. Coupon booths are 
provided into which the holder of a deposit 
box may go to examine his papers or docu- 
ments in private. 

In addition to the cash vault there is a 
large fireproof book vault in which the 
hooks and other documents of the institu- 
tion are locked at the close of each day. A 
special elevator is provided for lowering the 
cases of books and papers. 

The employes of the institution have not 
been forgotten, and every convenience is 
supplied for their use. 

The general character of the whole in- 
terior is dignified and without display of 
any kind, being rich but not gaudy. 


& 


SUMMARY OF BANK'S HISTORY 


HE Boise City National Bank, now the 
leading financial institution of the 
State, was established in April, 1886, 
ittested by the following reprint from 
Statesman” of April 6, 1886: 
“The advertisement of the new bank, the 
City National, will be found in 
her column of this issue. 
he stockholders and directors are: 
Wadsworth, treasurer of Wells Fargo 
., San Francisco; E. A. Hawley of 
ley Bros. Hardware Co., San Fran- 
. and H. B. Eastman, A. H. Boomer, INDIVIDUAL TELLERS’ CHESTS IN VAULT 
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Joseph Perrault and Alfred Eoff of this 
city.” 

Mr. Wadsworth was president and Mr. 
Eoff cashier. 

With the exception of Mr. Perrault, who 
resigned in 1887 and was succeeded by 
Walter S. Bruce, the officers mentioned 
served the bank until 1904, when Mr. 
Wadsworth retired. 

In July, 1906, Frank R, Coffin was elect- 
ed president, Timothy Regan was re-elected 
vice-president, James E. Clinten, cashier, 
and Fred Brown (now national bank ex- 
aminer for the district) and B. W. Walker, 
assistant cashiers. In January, 1911, Mr. 
Clinton was elected a vice-president and 7. 
F. Johnson made cashier. C. H. Coffin and 
W. \V. Regan’ were elected assistant 
cashiers. 

The first home of the bank was in the 
building at the southeast corner of Seventh 
and Main streets, and the working force 
consisted of two men, as compared with 
twenty today. The present banking home 
at Eighth and Idaho streets was erected 
and occupied in 1892. At that time the 
office, vault and safe equipment was one 
of the best in the Northwest, but the very 
gratifying growth of business has rendered 
larger and more modern quarters desirable. 

The management has at all times been 
characterized by a safe forehandedness, and 
during the severe panic of 1893 the bank 
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never refused payment of a deposit. even 
paying unmatured time deposits on de- 
mand, 

The present officers and directors of the 
bank are: 

Officers: F, R. Coffin, president; Timothy 
Regan, vice-president; J. E. Clinton, vice- 
president; F. F. Johnson, cashier; B. W. 
Walker, assistant cashier; W. V. Regan, 
assistant cashier; C. H. Coffin, assistant 
cashier; C. S. Crawford, auditor. 

Directors: F. R. Coffin, Timothy Regan, 
Andrew Little, F. F. Johnson, C. H. Coffin, 
IK. H. Davis, J. E. Clinton, W. V. Regan, 
E. M. Hoover, Leo J. Falk, Thos. Me- 


N 
& 
HOW THE BANK HAS GROWN 


INCE the establishment of the Boise 
City National Bank in 1886, the total 
resources at five-year periods as shown 

hy reports to the Comptroller of the Cur- 

rerey have been: 
Established 
Cetober 3 
December 
June 9 


September 2,237, 
October 21 3,262,979.84 
As per the statement of October 21, 1913, 
the total resources were $3,262,979.84; capi- 
tal, $250,000, and the surplus and un- 
divided profits, $266,252.52. 


lillan. 


1,190,705.23 
2,237,287.30 
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AN EFFECTIVE COVER USED ON STATEMENT FOLDER 


ay 
The Prophet of Despair 


‘HERE are persons who constantly In a country of unbounded liberty, they 
clamor. They complain of oppres- clamor against oppression. In a country 
sion, speculation and pernicious in- of perfect equality they would move 
ice of accumulated wealth. They cry heaven and earth against privilege and 
loudly against all banks and corpora- monopoly. In a country where property 
s and all means by which small capi- is more evenly divided than anywhere 
ts become united in order to produce else, they rend the air shouting about 
rtant and beneficial results. They agrarian doctrines. In a country where 


y on mad hostility against all estab- 
i institutions. They would choke the 
tain of industry and dry all streams. 


wages of labor are high beyond parallel, 
they would teach the laborer that he is 
but an oppressed slave.—Daniel Webster. 
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European 


THE’ OLD LADY IN THREAD- 
NEEDLE STREET. 


Many Functions of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 


RUMMOND FRASER, Hon- 
D orary Lecturer on Banking at 

the Manchester University, lec- 
tured recently on “Some Modern 
Phases of British Banking.” He spoke 
of the exceptional position of the Bank 
of England. It is impossible, he said, 
to exaggerate the importance to the 
London money market of the fact that 
the Bank of England acts as banker 
for the Government. He described the 
history of the bank from the time on- 
ward since the Act of 1694 which incor- 
porated the Bank of England. The 
bank immediately began to issue notes 
and sealed bills for cash. The sealed 
bills were obligations under seal to pay 
certain specified sums of money with 
interest. The notes were given in ex- 
change for bills discounted and ad- 
vances. <A writer of the period said: 
“It would be for the general good of 
trade if the bank were restrained from 
allowing interest, for the ease of hav- 
ing three or five per cent. without 
trouble must be a continual bar to in- 
dustry.” Mr. Drummond Fraser men- 
tioned this particularly, as it had the 
strange quality of being the very an- 
tithesis of present day banking. On 
looking back, one of the most striking 
features, he thought, was the fact that 
the Bank of England had long since 
rivalled all the great European banks, 
of which it was the last to be estab- 
lished. 

The Government, in 1708, in order to 
protect the bank and in return for a 
good price, granted the Bank of Eng- 
land the monopoly of joint stock bank- 
ing by not allowing any banking part- 
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nership, exceeding six persons, to issue 
notes. The fatal consequence of this 
monopoly extended until, first, 1826, 
when joint stock banks of issue of un- 
limited liability were allowed in the 
country; secondly, 1833, when joint 
stock banks of deposit of unlimited lia- 
bility were allowed in London. The 
legal existence of the Bank of England 
had been continuously prolonged by a 
succession of statutes down to the 
famous Bank Act of 1844. The end 
Sir Robert Peel had in view in 1844 
was an issue of bank notes on a founda- 
tion of gold. He therefore limited the 
issue against securities. In 1819 by his 
currency bill he placed the monetary 
system of the country on an _ honest 
foundation by fixing the mint price of 
gold at £3 17s. 10d. per ounce, and in 
1844 he secured the means for main- 
taining that honest foundation, by a 
note issue redeemable on demand. At 
that time the note issue for currency 
purposes was of paramount importance; 
to-day the cheque, for all practical pur- 
poses, supplies our currency. It must 
be remembered that a proportion of the 
deposits held by our bankers consists 
of money, created “by the advances 
which the bankers make against various 
kinds of securities. 


@ 


Most Important Func- 
TIONS. 


ONE OF ITs 


A LARGE part, 


therefore, of the 

money that modern industry 
handles consists of cheques drawn 
against an actual advance of the right 
to overdraw. This is one of the most 
important functions of the banker, and 
great care must be taken that its legit- 
imate performance is not hampered by 
any legal restrictions or obligations. 
Good banking grows out of experience. 
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Legislative enactments have never de- 
veloped sound banking. Then, in addi- 
tion to the function of a note issue and 
the ordinary function of a banking 
body, the Bank of England is the 
banker of the Government and the bank- 
er of other banks. The terms of carry- 
ing on the Government business are 
subject to revision by private arrange- 
ment between the bank and the Govern- 
ment. As the banker of the other banks, 
the Bank of England has assumed the 
heavy responsibility of maintaining the 
ultimate cash reserve. The bank is di- 
vided into two departments—the Issue 
Department and the Banking Depart- 
ment. 


a 


Tue IssurE DEPARTMENT. 


‘THE duties of the Issue Department 

were clearly and distinctly laid 
down. As a bank of issue the bank is- 
sues notes in exchange for securities to 
the value of £18,450,000 and gold to 
any extent. Everyone has the right to 
take gold to the bank in exchange for 
notes at the rate of £8 17s. 9d. per 
ounce, as against getting £3 17s. 101d. 
from the mint direct. On the other 
hand, the Bank of England must pay 
gold for notes. The bank, for all prac- 
tical purposes, holds our ultimate re- 
serve of gold. But in addition to the 
gold bullion in the Issue Department, 
the bank and the other banks of the 
United Kingdom, according to the 
Royal Mint census, hold in gold coin 
£60.000,000, to which must be added 
the large amount of gold coin in active 
circulation. There can be no manner 
of doubt that we are particularly fortu- 
nate in having so much gold coin in 
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general use for payment of wages, ete. 
It is accessible to all, and lays the foun- 
dation of the public confidence for 
cheques, etc. It acts as a great bul- 
wark to our ultimate gold reserve at the 
Bank of England and the gold held by 


the other banks. 


& 


Tue Bankxinc DepartMenrt. 
HE functions of the Banking De- 
partment were left severely alone. 

Sir Robert Peel stated: “With respect 

to the banking business of the bank, I 

propose that it should be governed pre- 

cisely on the same principle as would 
regulate any other body dealing with 

Bank of England notes.” On the left 

hand or liability side we have the divi- 

sions of (1) proprietors’ capital, (2) 

rest. The strength of and undoubted 

confidence in the bank is no doubt 
largely due to the huge amount of cap- 
ital—plus rest—over £17,500,000. And 
if the value of the bank premises, three 
acres in the centre of London, and 
eleven branches, ali freehold, are added, 
the capital in round figures exceeds 
£20,000,000. (3) Public deposits. This 
represents the bank’s liabilities in con- 
nection with the Government accounts. 
The bank also manages the national 
debt, including the issue of all Govern- 
ment loans and payment of dividends, 
the issue and withdrawal of Exchequer 
bonds and Treasury bills. The “public 
deposits” show the active nature of the 
connection between the bank and the 

Government. The gain which the bank 

derives from having the custody of the 

Government balances must be very 

considerable. (4) Other deposits. Al- 
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though no interest is allowed these bal- 
ances have increased to a large extent 
in recent years. These are sometimes 
called bankers’ balances, because the 
greater portion are the balances of the 
other banks in this country. 


& 


Tue Assets SIDE. 


O* the assets side we have four divi- 
sions: (1) Government securities, 
investments in Consols, advances on 
“ways and means,” or “deficiency 
bills.” Temporary accommodation is 
granted to the Government. Thus this 
represents the other side of the Gov- 
ernment accounts. The total of the 
Government borrowing must be laid be- 
fore Parliament each year. (2) Other 
securities. This item represents the in- 
debtedness of the customers to the 


bank, but chiefly consists of bill brokers, 
money brokers and others who have to 
go to the bank to borrow when they 


fail to obtain their requirements from 
the other banks. The Governor re- 
cently stated that the securities were of 
a high order. The losses from the qual- 
ity of the securities proving inferior 
had been extremely small. (3) Notes. 
(4) Gold and silver coin. These two 
represent the ultimate cash reserve, 
and on this account are perhaps of the 
greatest importance. The cash reserve 
may be said to be the vital figures of 
the weekly return. The branch banks 
look to their head offices (the head of- 
fice situated outside of London relies 
upon the London agents or London of- 
fice), and both head offices, situated 
in London, London agents, and Lon- 
don offices keep a portion of their 
cash reserve with the Bank of Eng- 
land. Upon the Bank of England, 
therefore, rests the responsibility of 
keeping the ultimate cash reserve. 
On it depends the safety of the coun- 
try’s trade and the security of the 
country’s credit. The object of the 
cash reserve is to safeguard the “de- 
posits.” The system of banking rests 
upon the assumption, based upon expe- 
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rience, that only, comparatively speak- 
ing, a small proportion of cash reserve 
is required to safeguard the deposits. 
Thus the banker is in a strong position. 
The strength lies in the confidence of 
the public, in the cash reserves of the 
banker, and the Bank of England. The 
Bank of England may be said to be 
the pivot of a highly organized and 
efficient banking system, although not 
in immediate and direct touch with the 
trading community. The inspiring and 
unbounded confidence in the Bank of 
England has been of incalculable bene- 
fit to the trade and commerce of the 
nation. 
& 


THE BANK OF ITALY AND 
OTHER ISSUING BANKS 


“4 : NOWARDS the end of the six- 
teenth century, says the London 
“Statist,” private philanthro- 

pists, desirous to check usury, which 

was very prevalent and very mis- 
chievous in Naples at the time, estab- 
lished seven pawn banks, the greater 
part of the profits of which were used 
in works of charity in Naples—that is 
to say, in making loans without inter- 
est to the very needy, in giving dowries 
to poor girls, in freeing people im- 
prisoned for debt, in ransoming Chris- 
tians who had been captured by in- 
fidels, and generally in aiding the city 
of Naples in its needs. In 1794, that 
is when Revolutionary France was 
threatening all her neighbors, a royal 
edict united these seven pawn banks in 
order to provide funds for the Gov- 
ernment and its favorites. Even in 

1794 the bank had been authorized to 

put in circulation inconvertible certifi- 

cates for thirty-five million ducats. 

After Napoleon was deposed and the 

Bourbons were restored in Naples the 

bank was restored and divided into two 

departments, one for the service of the 

Treasury and municipalities, the other 

to give banking facilities to the public. 

In 1868, after Naples had been united 

with North Italy, the Bank of Naples 

was authorized to issue notes and cash 
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orders. The Bank of Sicily was creat- 
ed in 1843, after the pattern of the 
Bank of Naples, and the Bourbon Gov- 
ernment borrowed largely from the 
Bank of Sicily, as it previously had 
done from the Bank of Naples. 


co 


Bank or Iraty Estas- 


LISHED 


NATIONAL 


N the forties of last century, when 

the Kingdom of Sardinia was setting 
an example to the rest of Italy, and 
was rapidly becoming the leader of 
the Italian movement, two banks, one 
in Turin, the other in Genoa, were 
united to form what was styled the 
National Bank. The Banks of Naples 
and of Sicily referred to above had 
no shareholders. They paid no divi- 
dends, therefore, and though they were 
closely connected with the Court and 
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had to Iend most of their resources to 
the Government, yet they did not en- 
tirely divest themselves of their chari- 
table character. The National Bank 
was altogether different. It was an 
amalgamation of two commercial North 
Italian banks which were well 
aged, and its district was one of the 
most progressive in the whole of the 
Peninsula. In 1860, after the unifica- 
tion of Italy, excepting, of course, 
Venetia and the Papal States, the Bank 
of Parma and the Bank of Bologna 
were amalgamated with the National 
Bank. Shortly afterwards the capital 
of that institution was raised to 100 
million lire, or four millions sterling 
nominal. 

In 1859, it will be recollected, 
France, in allianee with Sardinia. de- 
feated Austria and compelled her to 
cede Lombardy to Sardinia. Garibaldi, 
at the head of a few volunteers, de- 
posed the Neapolitan Bourbons, and, 


man- 
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with the exception of the Papal States, 
the remaining independent portions of 
Italy all joined Sardinia to form the 
Kingdom of Italy. In this time of 
revolution, war, and anxiety the Gov- 
ernment had to spend immense sums, 
which it obtained where and how it 
could. Amongst other things, it bor- 
rowed 450 million lire, or eighteen mil- 
lions sterling, fram the National Bank, 
the latter, in consequence, being au- 
thorized to issue notes amounting to 
800 million lire, or thirty-two millions 
sterling. A little subsequently — the 
bank had to lend, first, a further forty 
million lire to the Government, second- 
ly, another 150 million lire, and, later, 
300 million lire, making together 490 
million lire, or £19,600,000. Ultimate- 
lv the National Bank annexed two Tus- 
can banks. Lastly, it may be well to 
mention that Pope Pius the Ninth in 
1850 by decree founded the Banea Ro- 
mana, giving it a monopoly in the 
Papal States of banking operations and 
of the issue of bank-notes. In 1874, 
while the Bank of Naples and_ the 
Bank of ‘Sicily were retained pretty 
much as they had been before, the 
other small banks mentioned, with the 
exception of the Banca Romana, were 
amalgamated with the National Bank, 
and the consorzio was bound to furnish 
the Government with a thousand mil- 
lion lire, or forty millions sterling. It 
was stipulated that the notes which 
were to be handed over by the consorzio 
to the Government should be forced 
currency, but that the notes issued by 
the banks themselves should have only 
legal currency, and should be redeemed 
on demand either in the notes issued 
for the Government or in metallic 
money. The maximum circulation was 


fixed at three times the paid-up capital 
f the consorzio banks and three times 

free capital of the Banks of Naples 
nd Sicily, with the proviso that the 
otes in circulation must also not ex- 


metallic reserve. 
took away from all other banks the 
izht of issue. Furthermore, authority 
» given to increase the circulation in 
rgencies on condition that the dis- 


d three times the 
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count rate was raised and that the emer- 
geney currency must not exceed forty 
per cent. of the paid-up and free cap- 
ital of the several banks of issue. In 
1881 a law was passed to get rid of 
inconvertible paper money. The 
sorzio was dissolved, the notes issued 
by it for account of the State were de- 
clared a direct debt of the latter, and 
arrangements were made for the call- 
ing in of State Rentes, which, having 
been given as guarantee for loans made 
by the National Bank, had been trans- 
ferred later to guarantee the notes of 
the consorzio, A loan was_ raised, 
amounting in Rentes to 729,745,000 
lire (£29,189,800), bearing interest 
amounting annually to 36,487,250 lire, 
or £1,459,490. Of the proceeds of the 
loan forty-four million lire, or £1,760,- 
000, in gold were applied to pay the 
National Bank for the loan made by 
it to purchase the Government Tobacco 
Monopoly, 116 million lire, or £4,640,- 
000, were laid out in foreign payments 
on account of the Treasury, and the 
remaining 484 million lire, or £19,360,- 
000, were received in gold and silver. 
In place of the 116 million lire, or 
£4,640,000, spent abroad an equivalent 
amount of gold received from the cus- 
toms duties was substituted. 


con- 


co 


EstTABLISHMENT OF A CreEpIT FoNCIER 


HERE followed 

traordinary development and spec- 
ulation in Italy. The National Bank 
established a Crédit Foncier, which it, 
unfortunately, did not separate from 
itself. All the banks lent lavishly on 
mortgage, especially on houses in Rome, 
to which the capital of Italy had not 
long before been removed, and, there- 
fore, building was going on very active- 
ly. One consequence of all this was 
the winding up of the Banca Romana. 
As a result of this crisis the two Tus- 
can banks were amalgamated with the 
National Bank, under the name of the 
Bank of Italy. The Banca Romana, 


as already said, was wound up, and 


a period of ex- 
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the Bank of Italy was given the right 
to issue notes throughout the whole of 
the kingdom. At the same time the 
Banks of Naples and Sicily were not 
amalgamated and were not deprived of 
the right of issue. 


Laws ReGuLatinec THE Nore Issue 


"THE capital of the Bank of Italy 

was, in 1893, when amalgamation 
took place, fixed at 300 million lire, or 
twelve millions sterling nominal, of 
which 210 million lire, or £8,400,000 
were paid up. The maximum amount 
of notes which the Bank of Italy and 
the Banks of Sicily and Naples could 
keep in circulation was, at the end of 
fourteen years, not to exceed 864 mil- 
lion lire, or £34,560,000. Each bank 
was bound to accept the notes of the 
other banks in the cities in which they 
had legal currency. The metallic re- 
serve was to be increased within a year 
to forty per cent. of the notes in cir- 
culation, thirty-three per cent. of which 
was to consist of coin or bullion, in the 
ratio of at least three-quarters in gold 
and one-quarter partly in silver coin. 
The remaining seven per cent. might 
be composed of foreign bills of ex- 
change on firms of the first order. 
Mortgage operations were forbidden. 
The Bank of Naples was authorized to 
continue its pawn operations. The 
banks were allowed to assume the office 
of provincial receivers of the direct 
taxes. The Bank of Italy uadertook, 
at its own risk, the liquidation of the 
Banea Romana. The Bank, further, as- 
sumed the Treasury service of the State 
in all the provinces of the kingdom 
from February 1, 1895, until the end 
of 1912. The amount of statutory 
loans to be made by the bank to the 
Treasury was fixed at 100 million lire. 
In consequence of the Adowa disaster 
and the general over-expenditure of the 
Government the position of the Bank 
of Naples became endangered and the 
Government found it necessary once 
more to deal with the hanking situa- 
tion. Beeause of urgency the changes 
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were at first made by royal decree, 
which was definitely sanctioned by the 
law of March, 1898. To ensure a guar- 
antee for the redemption of notes it 
was ordered that the Bank of Italy 
should accumulate an irreducible mini- 
mum reserve of 800 million lire, or 
twelve million sterling, the Bank of 
Naples ninety and one-half million lire, 
or £3,620,000, and the Bank of Sicily 
twenty-one million lire, or £840,000. 
For any notes not actually covered by 
the reserve the holders had a claim on 
all gold and silver belonging to the 
banks. At the same time the law au- 
thorizing the State to notes 
against 200 million lire, or eight mil- 
lions sterling. of metallic reserve was 
repealed. After the crisis of 1907 no 
verv important changes were made in 
the banking law. The maximum circu- 
lation was slightly increased. There 
was also ordered to be some increase in 
the irreducible metallic reserve held 
against notes. It was also provided 
that to give somewhat greater elas- 
ticity the banks should be allowed to 
issue more in times of emergency. The 
amount in the case of the Bank of 
Italy was raised from forty-five to fifty 
million lire, in the case of the Bank 
of Naples from fourteen to fifteen mil- 
lion lire, and in that of the Bank of 
Sicily from three and a half to four 
million lire. But in every case the pay- 
ment of a tax equal to one-third of the 
discount rate was to be exacted. If, 
however, the occasion seemed to require 
it the thre» banks were authorized to 
issue double the amounts just specified, 
on condition that they paid a tax equal 
to two-thirds of the discount rate. Any 
increase in the circulation above these 
limits would involve the payment of a 
tax of seven and one-half per cent. 
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COMMERCIAL BANK 
SCOTLAND 


issue 


OF 


HE annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of this bank was held 
in the head office at Edinburgh, Decem 


ber 19. After making the customar) 
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provisions the net profit for the year 
was reported at £240,569, which added 
to the balance of profit brought for- 
ward from previous year gave a total 
of £261,074. The dividend rate is 
twenty per cent. per annum. Total as- 
sets of the bank October 31, 1913, 
£21,763,102. 


oh 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Frrom the report by the court of di- 

rectors of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land to the annual general court of 
proprietors held November 26 at the 
head office in Edinburgh, it is learned 
that the net profits of the vear, after 
providing for all bad and doubtful 
debts, amounted to £275,931, which 
added to the balance of rest October 
12, 1912, gives £1,227,496. 

There remained after paying semi- 
annual dividends at the rate of ten 
per cent. per annum, making provision 
for bonus and depreciation, a balance 
of £960,629 at credit of rest. 

As per abstract of the state of the 
bank’s affairs on October 11, 1913, de- 
posits were £16,654,481; notes in cir- 
culation, £1,041,019; capital, £2,000.- 
000; rest, £960,629; total of assets, 
£21,669,117. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland was in- 
corporated by royal charter in 1727. 
Its present officers are: Governor, His 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, K. G., K. T.; deputy- 
governor, The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, K. G.; cashier 
and general manager, Adam Tait; sec- 


retary, A. K. Wright. 
@ 


NEW BANK OF ALBANIA 


CONCESSION has been granted 
for sixty years for the proposed 
National Bank of Albania, to be 
ted in whatever town may be desig- 
‘ed as the capital of Albania. It is 
‘ed that the bank is being organized 
1 syndicate headed by representa- 
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tives of the Wiener Bank and the 
Italian Commercial Bank. 

The new bank is to be a bank of 
issue, will act as Government fiscal 
agent, and have a capital of 10,500,000 
Italian lire. 


ich 


BRITISH BANKING PROFITS 
IN 1913 


CCORDING to the London “Sta- 

tist,” the last half of the past 
year was one of the most profitable pe- 
riods ever experienced by British bank- 
ers, and it is declared that 1913 will 
undoubtedly rank as a banner year, and 
that profits have been considerable high- 
er than for 1912. The “Statist” says 
that the yields afforded by bank shares 
at the current level of prices are sub- 
stantial. Even Bank of England stock 
now gives a yield of £4 2s. 8d. per 
cent., while the shares of some of the 
joint-stock banks give yields of over 
five and one-half per cent. If account 
be had of the large amount of hidden 
profit the banks now possess in their 
securities written down ‘to current 
prices, and the great advantage that 
bankers will derive from the invest- 
ment of surplus profits in securities at 
the existing low level, it will be real- 
ized that the income of bankers in fu- 
ture, even in periods of very easy 
money, will be maintained at a much 
higher level than in former periods of 
cheap money, when bankers obtained a 
relatively low rate of interest upon the 
securities they held for investment. 


& 


CAPITAT. ISSUES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1913 


: | ‘HE total amount of money publicly 
r 


aised in Great Britain in 1913 
was £196,537,000—a sum that is about 
£14,000,000 smaller than the 1912 to- 
tal, and £5,000,000 larger than that of 
1911. In five years the capital issues 
have amounted to £1,049,000,000—an 
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average of £210,000,000 per annum— 
so that last year’s total was well be- 
low the recent average. 


co 


ANOTHER BANK ABSORBED 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the 

absorption by Parr’s Bank, Lon- 
don, of the business of Crompton and 
Evans’ Union Bank, Limited. 

The Crompton and Evans’ Union 
Bank, which was established in 1877, 
has its head office at Derby, and some 
fifty branches in the surrounding’ dis- 
tricts. The total liabilities June 30, 
1913, were £6,095,093, and deposits 
amounted to £5,612,729. Net profits 
have averaged about £52,000 for the 
last five years, and a dividend of eight- 
een and three-quarters per cent. has 
been paid. 

Parr’s Bank, “The Statist,” 


SaAVS 
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ranks among the big amalgamating 
banks in the country. It was estab- 
lished to acquire the business of Messrs. 
Parr & Company, of Warrington, and 
even in the first report it was an- 
nounced that the business of Messrs. 
Thomas Firth & Son, of Northwich, 
had been acquired. Other private in- 
stitutions were taken over, and in 1883 
the business of the National Bank of 
Liverpool was absorbed. A very im- 
portant step was taken in 1891, when 
the private business of Messrs. Fuller, 
Banbury, Nix & Company, of London, 
was secured, thereby obtaining for the 
country institution a seat in the clear- 
ing-house. Since that time the prog- 
ress has been of a very rapid character, 
and it now ranks amongst the largest 
of the joint-stock banks of the country. 
During the twenty years from 1891, 
no fewer than eleven important busi- 
nesses were acquired by the company. 
The first of these was the Alliance 
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Bank, which was taken over in 1892, 
thus securing an important Stock Ex- 
change connection for Parr’s, and giv- 
ing it an outlet for any surplus funds. 
The opportunities in this direction 
were increased in 1896, the acquisition 
of the business of the Consolidated 
Bank largely adding to its Stock Ex- 
change connection. 

One of the most important of recent 
acquisitions was the business of the 
old-established West-country concern of 
Stuckey’s Banking Company. 

The net result of the absorption of 
so many businesses is a rapid increase 
in the number of branches. In 1870 
there were only eleven offices, and in 
1890 the number was only forty-three, 
but by 1900 the number had risen to 
136, and by the end of 1912 the num- 
ber rose to 274. Adding the forty- 
eight branches of the Crompton and 
Evans’ Bank, a total of 322 offices is 
brought about. On November 20 last, 
the current and deposit accounts 
amounted to £41,857,755. If to this 
be added the deposits of the Crompton 
Bank at June 30 last, the total is 
brought up to about £47,500,000. The 
increase does not make any difference in 
the relative position of Parr’s, as com- 
pared with other big banks, as judged 
by the amount of the deposits, as may 
be seen from the accompanying list, 
which sets out the deposits of the 
twelve largest banks of the United 
Kingdom. 

Deposits 

and Current 

Accounts 

London, City and Midland... . £92,875,723 
Lloyds 92,219,042 
London County & Westminster 84,509,929 
National Provincial 65,667,923 
Barclay & Company 57,383,314 
*47,469,000 
47,428,812 
41,213,940 
39,065,599 
34,865,094 

23,758,411 
21,397,744 
20,484,262 

“Includes the deposits and current ac- 
counts of Crompton & Evans’. 


Bank of England 

Union of London & Smiths... 
Capital and Counties........ 
London Joint Stock 
Manchester & Liverpool Dist. 
London & South Western.... 
Bank of Scotland 





Esteblished 
July 15, 1895 


Banco de 
ce" Guatemala 


C. A. 
Directors 


ADOLFO STAHL D. B. HODGSDON 
J. R. CAMACHO 
Cc. GALLUSSER, Manager 


Authorized Capital $10,000,000.00 

apital subscribed and paid up 2,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 5.564, 262.76 
Contingency Fund 1.600,000.00 


Foreign Correspondents 


New Yerk: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.; 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Nacional de Mexico. Paris: 
Messrs. de Neuflize & Cie. London: Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; Messrs. A. 
Ruffer & Sons. Hamburg: Deutsche Pank 
Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte Banco Hispano 
Americano. 


& Cia.; 
Milano: Credito Italiano. 


Agencies in Guatemala 
Livingston Mazatenango 
Puerto Barrios Salama 
Zacapa Escuintla 
Coban Ocos 
Retalhuleu 


Antigua 
Jutiapa 
Pochuta 
Coatepeque 


General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 











THE MANAGER OF LLOYDS 


BANK 


N an accompanying page is pre- 

sented a portrait of Mr. Henry 
Bell, general manager of Lloyds Bank, 
London. He was born in Liverpool in 
1858, and when a youth of seventeen 
he became connected with Messrs. Ley- 
land & Bullins, a private banking firm 
of that city. In 1880 he left to join 
the Liverpool Union Bank. This bank 
was absorbed by Lloyds Bank in 1900, 
and about that time Mr. Bell was man- 
ager of the Liverpool Exchange branch 
of the bank. He next went to Birming- 
ham, then the head office of the bank, 
where he filled the post of assistant 
country manager, and in 1903 was ap- 
pointed city manager in London. In 
1911 he was appointed deputy general 
manager, and in 1913 one of the gen- 
eral managers, with Mr. Duff. On the 
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Henry 
GENERAL MANAGER OF LLOYES BANK, 


retirement of that gentleman Novem- 


ber 1 last he became sole general man- 


ager. 


co 


SIR FELIX SCHUSTER’S VIEWS 

T the annual meeting of the Union 

of London and Smith’s Bank, 
January 21, Sir Felix Schuster, Gov- 
ernor of the bank, in his address to 
the shareholders, said that the tariff 
act and the Federal Reserve Act, passed 


Be. 


LTD... LONDON 


by the United States last 
year, were events of great importance 
to the commercial world. Both meas- 
ures, he said, must have far-reaching 
consequences, for both have made the 
United States a more formidable com- 
petitor than ever before, not only as 
regards international commerce, but as 
regards London’s position as the centre 
of international banking. 

Sir Felix said he had no doubt com- 
merce would be stimulated by these 
enactments, and Great Britain’s trade 


Congress 











MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE 


Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $363,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 
Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. Issues Letters of Credit. 
Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 
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Principal Cornospondeste— National Park Bank and Hanover National Bank, New York; 


Madrid, S— Credit Lyonnais, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, Lea- 
amburg, Hamburg, 
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with the United States would be in- 
creased, to the advantage of both na- 
tions. 

Sir Felix Schuster added: “If, as ap- 
pears probable, the differences between 
the United States Government and the 
large trading corporations which have 
been weighing so heavily on enterprise 
for some years past, can be adjusted in 
an equitable manner, a new era of 
progress and development seems to be 
in store for the United States, which 
cannot fail to be of vast importance to 
British markets and to the money mar- 
kets of Europe.” ; 


& 


THE GREAT FRENCH BANKS 


HE big Paris banks, says “The 

Economist,’ may be distingished, 
although the distinction does not always 
correspond quite closely to the facts, 
as deposit and commercial — banks. 
Thanks to the volume of business done, 
the mass of deposits held, the services 
rendered in the circulation of paper 
credit, and their activity as investment 
agencies, they now enjoy tremendous 
The capital passing through 
their hands gives them an altogether 
exccptional position. 

Their power is so great, indeed, that 
it is often described as amounting to 
a practical monopoly and a complete 
control over the market. This is an ex- 


powcr, 


aggeration, just as it is an exaggera- 
tion to suggest that the local banks 
have disappeared under the competi- 
tion of the branches of the big Pa- 
risian houses. In the same way there 
are establishments which: certainly rank 
among the greatest banks in Paris, but 
which, being marked by special fea- 
tures, should be placed in a peculiar 
category. These are first, the Banque 
de France, and then the Crédit Foncier. 
Although the funds of the Banque de 
France come from the shareholders, it 
is a State institution, in so far as its 
Consei Général includes a governor and 
two sub-governors, nominated by the 
President, whereas the shareholders 
only elect the fifteen régents and the 
three censeurs, and with hardly any ex- 
ception, the régents and censeurs, al- 
though belonging to the world of 
finance, are officials or heads of big in- 
dustrial concerns, not bankers. The 
discounting operations of the Banque 
de France, its monopoly of note issue, 
give it a peculiar position. It receives 
deposit and current accounts, for which 
it pays no interest, and it is under an 
express obligation to take up Rentes 
when issued; but not only is it subject 
to a larger measure of Government con- 
trol even than the Crédit Foncier; it 
does not seek, like most of the big 
Paris houses, to make profits by get- 
ting this or that class of security 
taken up by its clients. The Crédit 
237 
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Foncier, though a public limited com- 
pany, is strictly subject to State con- 
trol, the governor and the two sub- 
governors being its nominees. It is 
mainly concerned with issuing loans on 
mortgage, loans to departments, com- 
munes, and public offices. Its annual 
balance-sheet shows deposits and cur- 
rent accounts, but no commercial assets, 
which proves that the Crédit Foncier 
has, strictly speaking, no direct  rela- 
tion to the banks properly so called. 


& 


HE big Paris banking houses, 

- whether deposit banks or commer- 
¢cial—many combine both functions- 
are absolutely free from State control. 
Generally speaking, their directorates 
are quite distinct; the same names do 
not appear on several boards. This is 
true of the Crédit Lyonnais, the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte, the 
Société Générale (for the development 
of commerce and industry), the Crédit 
Industriel et Commerciel, and the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, to 
take only the most outstanding of the 
big banks. At the same time, these 
different houses, while competing for 
very much of the same class of busi- 
ness, are sometimes found working to- 
gether instead of indulging in an abor- 
tive and expensive competition. Their 
internal mutual relations are, of 
course, concealed from the public eye, 
but it is clear that in the case ef many 
important issues there have been un- 
derstandings between them. In_ the 
ease of the Russian loan, for example, 
the different houses formed a sort of 
syndicat de garantie, and took up the 
shares in an agreed ratio. It is gen- 
erally believed that the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays Bas, unlike the oth- 
ers, does not place securities for its 
clients. 


& 


HERE are certain exceptions, too, 
as regards the independence of the 
directorates. For instance, in the Cros- 


nier case, where the Société Générale 
was involved to the extent of several 
millions, and likely to be very much 
hampered thereby, the Banque de Paris 
came to its aid. Whether or no a mu- 
tual relation of protection on the one 
hand and gratitude on the other was 
thus established, the Société Générale 
certainly showed itself active in plac- 
ing the securities in which the Banque 
de Paris was interested, as it could 
do to a great effect owing to the very 
large number of its branches. Any- 
how, among the directors of the Société 
Générale there are two—one being the 
chairman—who are also on the board 
of the Banque de Paris et des Pays 
Bas, a fact which, however, can hardly 
amount to anything like control. It is 
said that the Société Générale is now 
acting quite independently. Certainly 
the rapid and equal expansion of the 
banks seems. to suggest that they are 
independent; many of them are in open 
competition, opening new branches in a 
locality as soon as another bank has 
opened one. The Banque de France 
is a serious rival to the other big 
houses, especially as a commercial dis- 
counting centre. It has 139 branch es- 
tablishments, sixty-seven official cen- 
tres, and 363 villes rattachées. In a 
vear its profit-bearing — transactions 
amount to close on thirty-six milliards 
of frances, including nineteen milliards 
of discounts, five and one-half milliards 
of advances, and 845 millions of de- 
posits and current accounts. The de- 
posits of the Crédit Foncier total but 
eighty-four nzillions, and hardly vary 
from year to year, but its real position 
is not gauged by this, but by the 2.368 
millions of mortgage and the 2.295 
millions of communal loans. The prog- 
ress of the other big banks is the more 
striking from their comparative youth. 

The earliest, the Comptoir d’Es- 
compte de Paris, dates from 1850; it 
was reconstituted in 1889 as the Comp- 
toir National d’Escompte. The Crédit 
Industriel et Commerciel was founded 
in 1859; the Crédit Lyonnais in 1863; 
the Société Générale in 1864; the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas in 
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1872. Even the Banque d’Union Pa- 
risienne, founded as late as 1904, has 
rapidly risen to a good position. In 
1897 the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte had but 318 millions of depos- 
its. 259 millions of commercial assets, 
106 millions of reserve, advances and 
expenses, and 146 millions of current 
accounts. In 1909 the corresponding 
totals were 654, 876, 245 and 448 mil- 
lion frances, and according to the latest 
published accounts the deposits are 
over 709 millions, commercial 
1038 millions, reserve, advances and ex- 
penses 258 millions and current ac- 
counts 643 millions. The Crédit In- 
dustriel’s deposits in the same period 
have risen from fifty-six to 119 mil- 
lions; assets from fifty-seven to 143 
millions; reserve, ete., from thirty-three 
to seventy-six millions. The deposits 
of the Crédit Lyonnais amounted to 
147 millions in 1897, and have now 
risen to 883 millions; assets have risen 
from 564 to 1,500 millions, current ac- 
counts from 525 to over 1,265 millions. 
In the Société Générale deposits have 
risen between 1893 and 1913 from 287 
to 625 millions; commercial assets 
from 208 to 904 millions; current ac- 
counts from 192 to 994 millions. The 
figures for the Banque de Paris are not 
strictly comparable. Most of these 
banks carry on Bourse as well as bank- 
ing operations, and the carry-over is 
and more in their hands. 

Many banks, e. g., the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays Bas and the Banque 
de !'Union Parisienne, aim at encour- 

ng industry and supplying capital to 


assets 


more 


new undertakings. The Crédit Lyon- 
nais, on the other hand, does this less 
and less, and herein lies the distinetion 
between a purely deposit bank and a 
commercial bank, though the latter’s 
commercial and industrial activities do 
not prevent it carrying on ordinary 
banking business. Sometimes, as in the 
case of the Banque de Paris, they find 
it advantageous to act with a purely 
eredit bank with which they can place 
their paper. It has acquired a con- 
trolling interest in a bank at Lyons, 
which, though formerly of secondary 
rank, is rising into importance, and 
spreading all over France a network 
of branches which will bring it into 
limited but effective competition with 
the multiple agencies of the big credit 
houses. 

The scope of the credit establish- 
ments which do not engage in 
mercial affairs was defined by M. Ger- 
main, former director of the Crédit 
Lyonnais, who, in a statement issued 
in 1882, limited it, to some people’s 
surprise, to deposits and discounting, 
and excluded any share in _ limited 
joint-stock companies and _ industrial 
undertakings. Into this category there 
fall the Crédit Lyonnais itself, the 
Comptoir National d’ Escompte, the So- 
ciété Générale de Commerce and _ the 
Société de Crédit Industriel et Commer- 
ciel. The last named has a large num- 
ber of branches in Paris, but none out- 
side; all the others have hundreds of 
branches. That they are of immense 
service to the trade, etc., of the coun- 
try without saying. As_ their 


coin- 
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clients tend to come to them for advice 
on investments, their influence where a 
loan is issued is very powerful, even if 
not directly exercised. 


& 
Africa 


AFRICAN BANKING OUTLOOK 


PRESIDING at the general meeting 

of the African Banking Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., in London, on January 14, 
J. D. Alexander said the liabilities re- 
mained at £400,000, and the bank had 
been able to add £25,000 to its re- 
serve, making it £210,000, or more 
than half the capital. 

During the past vear, he said, there 
had been a strong demand for money 
all over South Africa, and fresh capi- 
tal was urgently required if the ordi- 
nary development of the country was 
to be carried on. With the high rates 
for money he saw little prospect at the 
moment of any fresh influx of capital 
to South Africa. For the nine months 
ended September 80 last the trade of 
South Africa showed considerable im- 
provement, and as regarded the bank- 
ing position he considered the outlook 
was fairly satisfactory, and he saw no 
reason to anticipate that profits would 
not be maintained. 


& 


BANKING FACILITIES IN 
TRIPOLI 


HE recent opening of a branch of 

the Banco di Napoli in Tripoli is 
of interest to American exporters de- 
siring direct trade relations with this 
port, in that there is a branch or agency 
of the same institution in New York, 
which will be equipped to give informa- 
tion concerning the credit of firms, to 
collect drafts, and to perform other 
banking operations without an interme- 
diary. Other branches of Italian 
banks in Tripoli are the Banea d'Italia, 


Banco di Sicilia (both of which, as 
well as the Banco di Napoli, are au- 
thorized to issue paper currency under 
strict and well-guarded regulations), 
the Banca di Roma, and an agency of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana. 

Soon after the Italian occupation the 
Ufficio Economico was intrusted with 
the liquidation of the Ottoman Agricul- 
tural Bank, which had for several years 
assisted Arab farmers with small loans 
at favorable rates of interest, said 
money being transferred from Con- 
stantinople through the intermediary of 
the Banque Imperiale Ottomane, the 
branch of which at Tripoli was closed 
about six months ago. Later with the 
organization of the branches of the 
Banca d'Italia and the Banco di Sicilia, 
this task was assigned by the Govern- 
ment to them, with instructions that 
whatever balance was on hand should 
constitute a fund for agricultural 
credit. The same banks were also 
granted the privilege of loaning to 
farmers to the extent of 250,000 lire 
($48,250) under a special credit ac- 
count, or in all the sum of $97,300 at a 
rate not greater than five per cent. 
There has not been much of a demand 
for money for agricultural purposes 
this year on account of the assistance 
of the Italian Government to the Arabs 
in providing seed for sowing the barley 
crop, which has been planted under ex- 
tremely auspicious conditions. It is 
conceded by all observers of the eco- 
nomic conditions of these new colo- 
nies that it will be necessary to grant 
extensive assistance to the agricultural 
interests to obtain’ a proper develop- 
ment of the undoubtedly promising 
lands of Libya. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed that an agricultural credit bank 
be established to meet this need and 
the funds will, to a large extent, be fur- 
nished by the banks above named. 

To facilitate commercial transac- 
tions by extending credit to legitimate 
enterprises, the three banks of issue 
will construct warehouses where goods 
may be kept at a small expense until 
required. The development of the new 
port provides for filling in a large area 
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Capital, $1,750,000.00 


On deposit for 6 months a 
On depositforil2 months . 


3lst of March, 1910 
3ist of March, 1911 


$1,270,087.74 
1,690,705.28 





Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 


San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 
(Founded ist June, 1905) 


Managing Director, THOMAS SCOTT 


Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York, New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rates of interest at present allowed are: 


DEPOSITS 


Reserves, $546,238.41 


Deposits are received in American 


6 per cent. per annum 
7 per cent. per annum 


3ist of March. 1912 ° 
3ilst of December, 1912 











between the custom house and the 
castle, and the warehouses will prob- 
ably be located in that section of the 
port where goods can be unloaded from 
steamers and stored at the smallest 
cost. A company will be organized to 
administer this special branch of the 
bank’s activities. 

Following the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to appoint the Banca d'Italia 
its depositary for the colonies, an 


agency of the bank was opened in 


Benghazi, a branch established in As- 
mara, the residential seat of the gov- 
ernor of the Province of Eritrea, and 
an agency provided for in Massowah, 
the principal port in Eritrea. 

A site has been selected on the prin- 
cipal street of Tripoli where the bank 
will erect a fine building, which will 
have in addition to the offices for 
banking purposes commodious quarters 
for its employees. 


% 


Asia 


CHINESE CURRENCY SITUA- 
TION 

ROM United States Consul-General 
George E. Anderson of Hongkong 
comes the information under date of 
December 2 that the trade situation as 
affected by the status of Chinese paper 
currency in various parts of China and 
particularly in the trade districts trib- 
utary to Hongkong is likely to be im- 
proved materially in the immediate fu- 





ture. In Canton the currency situation 
has been brought to a head by the 
announcement that the central Govern- 
ment intended not to accept the pro- 
vincial notes now current as money in 
payment of salt taxes. This announce- 
ment resulted in representations on the 
part of commercial circles in South 
China to the Government at Peking, 
which has led the central Government 
not only to accept the provincial notes 
in payment of all taxes, but has also 
influenced it to make provision for the 
substitution of notes of the central 
Government for the provincial notes 
and arrangements to that end are now 
in progress. 

Arrangements are also being made 
for the redemption of a portion of the 
outstanding provincial notes with silver 
twenty-cent pieces to the value of $5,- 
400,000 local currency coined by the 
provincial mint some time ago. The 
provincial Government also is prepar- 
ing to raise a loan of about $10,000,000 
local currency, pledging certain public 
property, such as the Government in- 
terest in the cement works, the electric 
light company, the water works com- 
pany, and similar property somewhat 
exceeding in value the amount to be 
raised. The proceeds of any such loan 
are to be devoted to the adjustment of 
the currency and to reorganizing the 
finances of the provincial Government. 

That some action as to the currency 
situation in China is necessary is be- 
coming more and more evident. All 
over South China and, according to 
northern newspapers in the north and in 
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the Yangtze Valley as well, export com- 
modities are piling up in warehouses 
while imports are slack and _ business 
in some lines is almost at a standstill. 
The currency is the chief element in 
this dangerous situation. There is lit- 
tle doubt that a considerable supply of 
foreign goods must be imported and 
put into consumption yet this year in 
spite of the situation, and it is mani- 
fest as well that the goods manufac- 
tured for export must be exported soon- 
er or later at whatever price they will 
bring. Unless the trade can be car- 
ried on profitably, however, the ultimate 
effects of the forced exchange will be 
very unsatisfactory. Credits and 
money generally are still very tight, but 
there is a slight improvement in South 
China in this respect in the closing 
months of the year which may permit 
of some important movement. 


oF 


Australasia 
BANKING RETURNS 


HE returns for the September 
quarter of the banks transacting 
business in Australia and New Zealand 
are published in a recent number of 
“The Economist,” London. The fig- 
ures, it may be explained, are the aver- 
ages. of thirteen weekly statements, 
compiled every Monday morning by the 
banks, but not published. Delay oc- 
curs in completing them in Western 
Australia and Queensland, where 
branches of the banks are found in re- 
mote places, with which communication 


Australia 


Current accounts (deposits not bearing interest) 


Fixed deposits 


Advances and other assets............... 
Coin and bullion and Australian notes... 


New Zealand. 


Current accounts 
Fixed deposits 


Advances and other assets............... 


Coin and bullion 


ime alics aaa oul 124,919,462 


coer ereerress Hye 


i ie oie bie wie eceite 24,240,530 


is slow. The amounts of the leading 
items for Australia and New Zealand 
are compared with those for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1912. 

The movements for the twelve 
months include a decrease of £2,926,- 
000 in deposits not bearing interest 
(traders’ balances), a decrease of nearly 
£7,688,000 in advances, ete., and an 
increase of over £4,691,000 in the cash 
assets. The reduction in advances, etc., 
has placed the banks in a stronger po- 
sition than that at a year ago. The 
increase in specie reserves is attribut- 
able to the small gold shipments. A 
favorable feature of the table is the 
maintenance of fixed deposits at a full 
volume, for a large portion of the busi- 
ness of the banks demands the sound 
basis of ample funds that cannot be 
immediately withdrawn. On the whole, 
the banking position is a healthy one. 

The financial position in Australia 
generally continues to become easier. 
There is a good deal of private money 
available for investment, and_procur- 
able for mortgage purposes at five per 
cent. 


@ 
BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


HILE a slight decrease in the 
deposits of this bank was 

shown by the September half-yearly 
report, due to some withdrawals by 
the State and Commonwealth govern- 
ments, the total balance-sheet is but 
slightly altered compared with a year 
ago. It has been the policy of the 
bank to add to the volume of its read- 
ily negotiable securities, and the report 


September September 
Quarter, Quarter, 
1912 1913 
£61,806,770 £58.880,008 
82,834,089 83,059,165 
117,231,806 


37,624,275 


32,932,634 


13,090,091 
12,462,745 
23,876,004 


5,446,780 5,904,425 


3,369,886 
11,811,405 
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CiTY OF 
Capital, $500,000.00 


GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier 
A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


ssed collection facilities. 
ants and Individunls solicited. 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Lid. | 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 


K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 


Correspoudence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 


MEXICO 
Surplus, $100,000.00 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 














made at the half-yearly meeting also MANAGER AUSTRALIAN BANK 


showed that in the past vear the capi- 
tal had been increased by £500,000, 
bringing the total paid up to £3,500,- 
000. As the reserve fund and profit 
and loss now amount to about £2,420,- 
000. and other creditors 
have a margin of protection running 
up to about £5,920,000. 

The report states that the net profits 
for the half-year to September 30, 
after deducting rebate on current bills, 
interest 
other taxes, reducing valuation of bank 
premises, providing for kad and doubt- 
ful debts and fluctuations in the value 
of investment securities, and including 
recoverics from debts previously writ- 
ten off as bad, amount to £251,852, to 
which is to be added undivided balance 
from last half-year, £87,508, giving 
for distribution £339,355. 


depositors 


m deposits, paying note and 
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A PIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


l “) commemorate 


the fifty 

Which J. Russell French has 
served the Bank of New South Wales, 
of which he is now general manager, 
the offcers of that institution recently 
asked him to accept, on behalf of his 
wife, 1 handsome service of silver plate, 
and for himself four large paintings 
by Australian artists, a life-size oil por- 
trait of himself and an address bearing 
the signatures of between 1,500 and 
1,600 officers of the bank. 


vears 


+ 


OF COMMERCE 


NNOUNCEMENT is 

“The Review” of Melbourne and 
Sydney that A. P. Stewart, for 
the past six years has been general 
manager of the Australian Bank of 
Commerce, has decided to retire, and 
that his suecessor will be Charles Me- 
Alister Campbell Shannon. 


made in 


who 
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Latin-America 


LIMITED USE OF CHECKS IN 
BRAZIL 


RITING to the London “Econo- 
mist” from Rio, a correspond- 
ent says that Brazil is suffering not 
only from the financial crisis, and the 
consequent restriction of credit, but 
also from the shortage of circulating 
medium, the printing of notes and the 
coining of nickel having been consid- 
crably reduced of late for reasons of 
economy. This shortage is not so no- 
ticeable in Rio, but in many of the 
States it is particularly acute, and one 
is at times hard put to it to obtain 
small change for daily needs. 

A curious thing, says the correspond- 
ent, is that Brazil, with all its immense 
foreign and interstate commerce, has 
not adopted the use of the check to 
any extent, the old custom of paying 
in specie, or, rather, its paper equiva- 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Reserves, $860,876.00 Deposits, $3,602,738.00 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Corres qndente: SE YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank; LOND Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner retee Ms osiobatt; PARIS, Credit L ——. Comp- 
toir National @’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale I amburg, Com- 

merz und Disconto Bank; MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 
ABTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 
SS 











lent, being still observed. Recently the Claudio G. Mendoza; treasurer, J. M. 
Government issued a decree removing Hopgood; secretary, Rogelio Carbajal; 
some of the restrictions operating manager real estate department, W. M. 
against the more general use of Whitner. 
checks, notably by abolishing the Recently the Trust Company of 
stamp tax. But the “life” of a check 
is still very short, as, if drawn locally, 
it must be presented within five days, 
and if on another city, within eight 
days. Brazil being a country of im- 
mense distances and poor means of 
communication, it follows that, under 
these conditions, checks are practically 
useless for inter-State or even local cir- 
culation. The consequence is that mer- 
chants, as well as private individuals, 
have to keep relatively large sums of 
money in their safes or desks to attend 
to payments which in other countries 
are effected safely and readily by 
check. 

Some of the leading foreign banks in 
Rio put additional difficulties in the 
way by objecting to cash checks 
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HEAD OFFICE TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA, 
HAVANA 


: *° Cuba succeeded in negotiating through 

drawn for less than a canto of reis  yfeccrs J. P. Morgan & Co. of New 

(nearly £70). York a loan of $10,000,000 for the 
& Cuban Government. 


BGG.saaF SPR ENE 
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TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA co 


THs institution reports an addition FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN 


of $50,000 to reserve, and $7,700 
carried over in profit account after 
paying the usual six per cent. dividend. HE gold reserve of the Bank of 
The company now has $500,000 cap- the Republic has been increasing 
ital, $200,000 surplus, $4,919,547 de- of late and at the close of November 
posits. and total resources above amounted to forty-one per cent. of the 
+6,000.000. outstanding circulation, or one per 
Officers of the company are: Presi- cent. above the legal minimum percent- 
dent, Norman H. Davis; vice-pre Salleh, age of the metallic reserve. It is ex- 
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REAL ESTATE 


This department buys and 
sells all kinds of land in every 
pect of the Republic—City or 

untry. Houses bought,sold 
and constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 


Vv. M. Garces, Manager. 





lst Vice-Pres.—_P. MACEDO 





THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ga, Banearia de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S. A, 


PUBLIC WORKS 


This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 

Manuel Elguero, Manager. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 
Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, s. A. 


MEXICO, D. F. 
President—F, PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


— 


BANKING 


This department finances the 
| other two departments and 
| does all kinds of business in 

relation to banking. 


con- 


M. Garcia Fravesi, Manager. 


tnd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 











pected that the bank will continue to 
gain gold from now on, as the exports 
of wool and other products of the live- 
stock industry will not only settle the 
balances due aboard, but leave a sur- 
plus which will add to the stock of gold 
of the country, including that of the 
Bank of the Republic. 

In banking and business circles, as 
in public life, retrenchment — has 
been the order of the day. 


The country’s obligations abroad have 


been ~~ discharged — with — scrupulous 
promptness, as usual. Owing to these 
and other factors, the pessimism notice- 
able during recent months is gradually 
giving way to a feeling of confidence. 


& 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
BOLIVIA 


THE first number of a new weekly 

“La Bolivie Economique,” pub- 
lished in La Paz, written in French, 
and devoted to making known to Eu- 
rope “the richest and least known na- 
tion of Southern America,” contains 
some interesting information as_ to 
economic and financial conditions in 
Bolivia. The new Banking Law will 
do much to raise the credit position of 
the country, and enable it to profit, as 
it has not done hitherto owing to eco- 
nomic disorganization, from great nat- 
ural wealth. The law, a Government 
measure, was finally passed after 
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lengthy discussion. Previously 
bank founded in the country 
the right of note issue up to 150 per 
cent. of its capital. By the new law 
the right of issuing notes is confined 
for twenty-five vears to the Banque de 
la Nation, which is laid under the obli- 
gation of converting its notes at sight. 
In return for this privilege a tax is 
levied on its liquid assets, and a fur- 
ther tax of one-half per cent. for the 
first three years on the active 
circulation, rising to one per cent. for 
the next six years, and after that to 
one and one-half per cent. 

Among other features of interest 
dealt with in the first number of the 
new weekly are the codified mining 
laws now being prepared by a distin- 
guished lawyer for the Government. 
The schedules of the existing export 
tariff on animal, vegetable, and mineral 
products are also given. The present 
eight per cent. ad valorem duty on ex- 
ported rubber, it should be noted, has 
been considerably modified; a sliding 
scale has been set up, by which the 
duty varies, in accordance with the 
price of rubber, from two to six per 
cent. 


every 
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TRADE OF ECUADOR 
CUADOR’S foreign trade in 1912 
was $24,370,727, imports being 
$10,652,843 and exports $13,717,884. 
Cocoa is the chief article of export 
from Ecuador. The value of this ar- 
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ticle exported during 1912 amounted 
to $7,653,505, or about sixty per cent. 
of the entire exports of the country. 
The cocoa crop of 1912 fell short of 
that of the previous year by about 
1,275,000 pounds, with a consequent 
loss of about $125,000 to the country. 

It is claimed that more than fifty 
per cent. of the Ecuadorian cocoa finds 
its way ultimately to the United States 
markets. 


American Real Estate 


HE twenty-sixth annual statement 

of the American Real Estate Com- 
pany reflects the growth of that com- 
pany in its more than a quarter of a 
century of operations. 

In comparison with its statement of 
a year ago, the company shows a re- 
duction in its mortgage obligations and 
a substantial increase in its capital and 
surplus, no overdvze current obligations 
and a large cash balance. 

The balance sheet of the company 
shows total assets of $28,668,004.19, of 
which $26,009,010.74 is real estate. De- 
ducting the mortgages thereon leaves 
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The Panama hat is easily second in 
importance among the exports of 
Ecuador. The quantity ‘exported in 
1912 amounted to 319,697 pounds, val- 
ued at $1,372,051, against 314,831 
pounds, worth $1,404,501, in 1911. 
More hats were exported in 1912 by 
1866 pounds than in 1911, but with a 
difference in value of $32,450 in favor 
of the former year, owing to the lower 
prices prevailing abroad during 1912. 


Company, New York 


the net assets $17,841,294.19, with cap- 
ital and surplus of $3,247,789.13. The 
form in which the statement is rendered 
shows more clearly than ever before the 
standing of the company and the sound 
character of its obligations. Apprais- 
ers of well-known reputation certify 
that the actual value of the company’s 
real estate is substantially greater than 
the amount at which it is carried on 
the books. All taxes, 
interest due on mortgages payable are 
paid to date, and there is a wide mar- 
gin of cash over current liabilities. 


assessments and 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 


HE sixty-ninth annual statement of 

this company, issued January 1, 
1914, shows total assets $167,864,- 
567.98, including over $43,000,000 in 
United States and other bonds and 
more than $80,000,000 first bonds and 
mortgages on real estate. There was 


an inerease of $9.460.742.51 in mar- 


ket value (ninety-six per cent. of par 
value) of assets in the course of the 
year, while in the same time the com- 
pany’s total receipts increased $1,777,- 
228.15 and its outstanding insurance 
$43,421,380, the total insurance in 
force December 31, 1913, being $677,- 
991,660. 
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Quiet Assured 


rhe little chap was playing bank, 
\long with other boys; 

\nd as they romped around the house, 
Vhey made a lot of noise. 


“Keep that bank quiet,” mother said. 
The little chap was wise. 

“All right,” quoth he, “We'll just pretend 
That banks don’t advertise.” 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
$200,000 


Capital. .. 
Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 














EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


In deference to what is regarded as a 
change in public sentiment, several mem- 
bers of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. re- 
signed recently as directors in a number of 
railway and industrial corporations, accom- 
panying the action with the following state- 
ment from the firm: 


“The necessity of attending many board 
meetings has been so serious a burden upon 
our time that we have long wished to with- 
draw from the directorates of many corpo- 
rations. 

“Most of these directorships we have ac- 
cepted with reluctance, and because we felt 
constrained to keep in touch with properties 
which we had reorganized or whose securi- 
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ties we had recommended to the public, both 
here and abroad. 

“An apparent change in public sentiment 
in regard to directorships seems now to 
warrant us in seeking to resign from some 
of these connections. Indeed, it may be, in 
view of the change in sentiment on the sub- 
ject, that we shall be in a better position to 
serve such properties and their security 
holders if we are not directors. 

“We have already resigned from the com- 
panies mentioned, and we expect from time 
to time to withdraw from other boards upon 
which we feel there is no special obligation 
to remain.” 


Then follows a list of corporations from 
which the members of the firm have retired. 


With an especially strong official stat 
and board of directors, the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank continues its history of sound 
and steady growth, the statement of Jan- 
uary 13 showing $1,000,000 capital, $2,555,- 
695 surplus and profits, earned; $34,463,702 
deposits, and total resources, $38,420,541.78. 
Samuel G. Bayne is president; Stuart G. 
Nelson, C. C. Thompson and B, L. Gill, 
vice-presidents; W. K. Cleverley, cashier, 
and [.. N. Devausney, J. C. Emory and 0. 
M. Jeffords, assistant cashiers. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, January 7, John 
A. Spoor of the Union Stock Yards and 
Transit Company of Chicago, and John S. 
Runnells, president of the Pullman Com- 
pany, were elected to the board to succeed 
H. P. Davison and William H. Porter. 


—-Arthur Iselin succeeds Henry P. Davi- 
son as a director of the Chemical National 
Bank. 


—William H. Griffiths succeeds the late 
Timothy L. Woodruff as a director of the 
Merchants Exchange National Bank. 


—Arrangements have been practically 
concluded for the absorption of the Wash- 
ington Trust Company by the Corn Ex- 
change Bank. This merger will add about 
$10,000,000 to the $68,000,000 resources of 
the Corn Exchange Bank. The office of the 
Washington Trust Company, at 253 Broad- 
way, will become the Washington branch of 
the bank. 


—Stockholders of the National Nassau 
Bank have confirmed the election of New 
ton D. Alling and Marshall Stern as direc 
tors of that bank. 

















WRITE 
R. B. MELLON, Vice-President 


B. W. LEWIS, Asst. Cashier 








Mellon National Bank 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Invites the RESERVE accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust 
Companies, on which INTEREST at the rate 
of 3% will be paid. 
FOR PARTICULARS 
A. W. MELLON, President 


W. 8. MITCHELL, Cashier 


H. 8S. ZIMMERMAN, Asst. Cashier 


Resources Over 65 Millions 


A. C. KNOX, Vice-President 


A. W. MCELDOWNEY, Asst. Cashier 














—Vice-President Garrard Comly was 
elected a director of the Citizens Central 
National Bank at the recent annual meet- 


rig 
Ing. 


To fill vacanies, George B. Connley and 
Otto E. Drefus have been elected to the 
board of the Union Exchange National 
Bank, 


Ormond G. Smith is a new director of 
the New York County National Bank. 


—-William Barclay Parsons, the well-known 
engineer, has been elected a director of the 
International Bank. 


—P. A. S. Franklin is a new director of 
the American Exchange National Bank. 


John J. Riker has been added to the 
board of the Hanover National Bank. 


—George F. Baker, chairman of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank, recently 
resigned as a director of the Chase National 
Bank, the vacancy left by his resignation 
being filled by the election of John J. 
Mitchell, president of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. Francis L. Hine, 
president of the First National Bank of 
New York, and George F. Baker, Jr., re- 
inain on the board of the Chase National 

Mr. Mitchell retires from the board 


Ot the First National, 


Redmond & Co. recently closed a con- 
tract for the purchase of the building and 
site now occupied by the firm at 31 to 33 
Pine street. ‘The property was formerly 
owned by Henry S. Redmond, now de- 
ceased, and passed into the hands of his 
executors, from whom it is now to be bought 
by the firm. 


—It is understood that several of the 
larger national banks are looking over the 
foreign field with a view to establishing 
branches, as authorized in the new banking 
law. Probably the first branches will be 
opened in England. While there are some 
undoubted advantages to American banks in 
lecating branches in the chief foreign cen- 
tres, this policy is not without some draw- 
backs, for it will tend to break established 
relations with foreign banks that are not 
only of great importance, but that are in 
the main mutually satisfactory. 


Daniel V. B. Hegeman was recently 
elected president of the Nassau National 
Bank of Brooklyn to succeed Edgar Mc- 
Donald, who after long service retires from 
the presidency to become chairman of the 
board. Mr. Hegeman at the time of his 
promotion was vice-president. 


—Samuel Armstrong is a new assistant 
secretary of the Equitable Trust Company. 
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Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President 
WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 








Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
GATES W. McGARRAH, President 


H. H. POND, Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier 











William Sherer, manager of the New 
York Clearing-House Association, was re- 
cently presented with a piece of silver plate 
to commemorate his twenty-five years of 
service with the association. He became 
assistant manager in 1888 and manager in 
1892, 


Space has been leased for a branch of 
the Security Bank in the new building to be 
erected at 2 to 16 West Thirty-third street. 
The branch of the bank is at present lo- 
cated in East Thirty-fourth street, between 
Third and Lexington avenues. 


—Beverly Chew, heretofore second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan. Trust Com- 
pany, succeeds A. A. Raven as first vice- 
president and Edwin F. Rorebeck succeeds 
Mr. Chew as second vice-president. 





THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 
NEW YORK 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 


$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
CHARLES T. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 
WM. L. DOUGLASS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon William H. Gelshenen 
Charles T. Wills Morgan J O'Brien 
Ruel W. Pocr Thomas D. Adams 
Samuel Adams Daniel S. MeElrey 


Robert J. Horner 
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—J. L. Williams and A. E. Van Doren 
are new assistant cashiers of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank. 


A branch of the Public Bank was re- 
cently established at Broadway and Twenty- 
sixth street. It will remain open evenings 
until eight o'clock. Edward S. Rothchild 
is now president of the Public Bank 


—-An important indication of the change 
of the Treasury policy in regard to making 
deposit of public funds in the New York 
banks is given in a recent article by Prof. 
kK. M. Patterson of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The article appears in the Jan 
uary number of the “Journal of Political 
Economy.” 

In 1899 the New York banks held forty 
two per cent. of the total of public funds 
deposited with all banks in the United 
States, and never until 1904 was the per 
centage below twenty-five. Since 1906 the 
decline has been marked, except temporarily 
in 1907, when the government made some 
special efforts to relieve the New York 
money market. 

In 1913 New York’s banks held only three 
per cent. of the public funds in depositary 
banks. 


Much interest attaches to the relations 
between country banks and their city corre- 
spondents under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. The Chase National 
Bank of this city has sent out a letter stat 
ing that it will be in a position to render 
the same service in the future as in the past 
to all its patrons, both State and national. 


Speakers at the annual banquet of New 
York Chapter, American Institute of Bank 
ing, at the Hotel Astor on the evening of 
February 7 were Governor Glynn, Hon. 
Julius M. Mayer, Judge U. S District! 
Court; Hon. William A. Prendergast! 
Comptroller of the city of New York, and 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor Centra! 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
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A SPECIAL INCOME TAX RECORD 


The Baker-Vawter Standard Stock Form COUPON RECORD is designed with the 
view to creating a complete segregated record of all coupons handled. 

Provision is made for correcting entries where the tax was deducted, when it should 
not have been—or where the tax was xot deducted, when it should have been. 


Adapted for use in all Banks and Trust Companies handling coupons. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Bank Accounting Systems 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Offices in all principal cities 





Steel Filing Sections 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


salesmen everywhere 








Philadelphia 


—The North Penn Bank, which has been 
in business only about three years, but has 
grown to an extent requiring new quarters, 
moved recently into its own building, con- 
structed at a cost of about $60,000. This 
bank has a capital of $150,000 and about 
3500 depositors. 


Joseph Moore, Jr., president of the 
National Bank of Northern Liberties, was 
chosen president of the Philadelphia Clear- 
ing-House Association on January 12. 


Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, held the annual ban- 
quet at the Bellevue-Stratford on the even- 
ing of February 14. The membership of the 
chapter is now nearly 1000. 


Old No. 1—the First National—re- 
ported $24,450,374.62 deposits at the close 
of business January 13; also, capital, $1,- 
500,000; surplus and profits, $1,773,686; 
cash and reserve, due from banks and ex- 
changes for clearing-house, $10,638,740. 
“Personal service” is the motto of this 


bank. 
& 
Pittsburgh 


Reviewing conditions, the People’s Na- 
tions! Bank says in its monthly letter that 
in view of the good commercial results ac- 
complished in 1913—a year beginning with 
revolution in national polities, accompanied 
hy floods and drought, and ending with im- 
portant new tariff and currency and bank- 
ing laws on the statute books—financial and 
commercial interests should enter the new 
year with a spirit of courage and hopeful- 
ness, 

lhe concluding part of the letter contains 
these valuable reflections on the trend of 
affairs: 

I) approaching the problems of the fu- 
ture the solution may be more easily 


reached and justly applied if the individual 
will “take stock” of social ethics and legis- 
lative developments as of January 1, 1914. 
The first thing to recognize is that education 
is more general to-day than ever before. 
People read more, the subject-matter of 
their reading is more varied, its presentation 
is more frank, and conclusions are more or 
less lousely drawn. The effect, however, is 
destructive to tradition. The rights which 
a half-century ago were regarded as_in- 
violable, and practices which a quarter-cen- 
tury ago were regarded as unquestionable, 
are now found to be changeable by statute, 
hence reverence for tradition and respect for 
authority are not so strong among the mass 
oft the reading public as formerly, when edu- 
cation and leisure for reading were less 
general, and when the principle of /aissez- 
faire was strongly entrenched. For illustra- 
tion one need go no farther afield than the 
recent revolution in the land laws and taxes 
in England; the organization last month of 
the French cabinet by an avowed Socialist; 
the defiance of military supremacy by Ger- 
man civilians; the control of billions of 
dollars’ worth of railroad property by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or the 
restraints laid by the Sherman law upon 
commercial and industrial operations. The 
results of education and reading are to 
put more generally into practice the theory 
that we are our “brother’s keeper.” In a 
word, social ethics are not static ;—there is 
constant conflict between social ethics and 
social statics, with the inevitable uplifting 
of the mass to a generally higher plane. 
Every proposed change affecting business 
methods in the past has been viewed with 
more or less fear of consequences, and, as 


every experienced man can testify, most 
apprehensions were over troubles that 
never happened. 

Bank exchanges in Pittsburgh last 
year, as reported by Manager W. W. 
McCandless of the Pittsburgh Clearing- 


House Association, reached a total of $2,- 
932,402,512, which was not only a gain over 
1912, but a record figure. 
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The three largest banks maintained their 
former relative positions, indicated by the 
volume of business handled, but — the 
Peoples National moved up from the sixth 
position into fourth place, and the Columbia 
National from seventh to fifth, the Union 
National from eighth to sixth, the Diamond 
National from tenth to seventh and the 
Commercial National from thirteenth to 
eighth. The Keystone and the Lincoln 
National each moved up three positions, 

The First and Second National banks 
were merged ‘\pril 26, 1913, and the First- 
Second National closed July 5. The Fed- 
eral National went into voluntary liquida- 
tion December 17, 1913. 

The present membership of the clearing 
house embraces seventeen banks, against 
twenty banks in the previous vear. 


The banking and commercial interests 
of this city are making a vigorous campaign 
for the location of a Federal Reserve Bank 
in Pittsburgh. 


—Last years dividends of the Union 
Trust Company footed up 106 per cent. 


co 


—January Tl owas the centennial anni 
versary of the National Metropolitan Bank 
ot Washington, and on that date the 
officers and directors issued an invitation 
to the public to call and inspect “the oldest 
national bank in the District of Columbia.” 
The event was further commemorated by 
the issuance of a book giving a concise his- 
tory of the institution, with suitable illus- 
trations. 

This institution was) organized as the 
Bank of the Metropolis, January 11, IS8t4, 
and entered the national banking system 
as the National Metropolitan) Bank of 
Washington in 1865.) In October, 1904, the 
business of the Citizens’ National Bank 
was taken over, and the name changed to 
the National Metropolitan-Citizens Bank, 
with a new canital of S800,000; but in 1906 
the present title was resumed. 


The National Metropolitan Bank in_ its 
hundred years of existence has survived 
three wars, seven panics, four incorpora- 
tions and mumerous other vicissitudes. Of 
all the District) banks incorporated — in 
1814-17 only two others have survived. 

During its hundred years the bank has 
had eight presidents. George W. White. 
the present head of the bank, was elected 
on January 13, 1909. He was born in 
Washington February 11, 1870, and finished 
his education in that city. 

He began his banking education as a 
clerk in the bank on June 29, 1885; and 
subsequently became cashier and vice- 
president, successively, of the Commercial 


National Bank. 





Grorck W. Wain 


PRESIDENT NATION ALI METROPOLITAN BAN kk 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Complete Service 


Our Six Departments offer every service 
of a complete modern trust company. 
Your inquiry regarding any financial or 
fiduciary matter, if addressed tous, is sure 
of prompt and satisfactory attention. 


Capital, Surplus & Profits, $8,500,000 








\t the annual election in January, 1909, 
Mr. White was chosen president of the 
National Metropolitan Bank; and by his 
able and efficient management has brought 
the bank to its present sound and = substan- 
tial condition, with largely increased earn- 
ings and deposits. 


—Pennsylvania has 475 State banks, sav- 
ings banks and trust companies with total 
resources of $1,251,308,562. There are over 
2,000,000 depositors and 892,000,000 of de- 
posits. 


On January 16 the National Bank of 
Port Jervis, N. Y., took possession of its new 
building, which is constructed of brick and 
terra cotta and is described by the Port 


Jervis “Gazette” as one of the most beauti- 
ful and most imposing buildings in’ Port 
Jervis. ‘The public space m= the banking 


room is forty-five feet six inches long by 
twelve feet ten inches wide. The bank is 
equipped in modern style throughout and 
verv. beautiful, commodious and 
stantial banking home. This bank dates its 
organization back to March, 1853. Its present 
effeers are: Dr. W. LL. Cuddepack, presi- 
Jeremiah B. Thorpe. vice-president ; 
Fugene F. Mapes, cashier. 


is a sub- 


dent; 


Directors of the Dover (N. J.) Trust 
Company have decided to begin the erec- 


tion of a new building about May 1. It 
will be fireproof and constructed either of 
White granite or white marble. 


Asbury Park, N. J.. now has a_loval 
chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 


ing, with these officers: President, Lough- 
lin R. Hetrick, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove Bank; vice-president, ‘Taulman A. 
Miller, Ocean Grove National Bank: secre- 
tary. William C., Rogers, Asbury Park 
Trust Company; — treasurer, tobert = G. 
Poo First National Bank, Belmar. 
Tames W. Pittenger, the new assistant 
cashier of the National Newark Banking 
Company, Newark, N. J. was first) em- 


ploved in the Manufacturers National 
Bank of Newark for about four vears. He 
entered the employ of the National Newark 
Banking Company July 8, 1895, serving as 
a clerk in various departments up to dis- 
count clerk, where he remained for several 
He had been engaged on credit de- 
partment work during the past vear, and on 
December 22, 1913, was appointed assistant 
cashier. 


\ cars, 





James W. Prrrencer 


ASSISTANT CASILIER NATIONAL NEWARK BANK- 


ING CO., NEWARK, N. J. 








CAPITAL 
$1,600,000.00 


G. A. COULTON, Cashier 
W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier 


number of customers. 


tain adequate balances. 





Che Union Natinnal Bank 
Cleucland, O. 


CEO. H.!'WORTHINGTON, President 

E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 
W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier 
E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 
Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
We aim to dispatch business promptly. 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$1,000,000.00 


Our 








—An increase from $200,000 to $500,000 
in the capital of the Union Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., is contemplated. Fred- 
erick W. Zoller, secretary of the company, 
was recently elected president to succeed 
Frank W. ‘Taylor, who declined re-election 
on account of the state of h's health, but 
who remains with the company as chair- 
man of the board. B.S. Raplee was elected 
secretary to succecd M. Zoller. 


—Herewith are presented, through the 
courtesy of the Bankers Building Bureau 
of New York, some illustrations of the new 
building of the Citizens Bank of Freeland, 
Pa. ‘The new building is of granite, brick, 
steel and concrete and is fireproof. It has 
steel counters, desks, ete., and the parti- 
tions, doors and window frames are also of 
steel, with a beautiful cireassian walnut 





CITIZENS BANK, FREELAND, PA, 
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finish, with tile floors, marble wainscoting 
and marble By day the buitding is 
lighted through three large panel art-glass 
ceiling lights, and by night over 200 tung- 
sten electric lamps make the building al- 
most as light as by day. 

The Citizens Bank was organized in 1899, 


base. 


CITIZENS BANK, FREELAND, PA. 


and has $100,000 capital, $100,000 surplus 
and profits, and deposits from $725,.0 to 
$750,009. Its officers are: President, H. C. 
Koons; first vice-president, Wm. Birkbeck; 
second vice-president, R. B. Davis; cashier, 
W. E. Kahler; assistant cashier, Geo. A. 
Shigo. 


The Marine National Bank, Buffalo, N. 
Y., now occupies its splendid new building, 
an illustration of which has already been 
presented in this MaGazine. 


A merger of the National City Bank 
of Baltimore with the First National Bank 
is being arranged with prospects favorable 
to its consvmmation. 


That the present period is one of the 
most prosperous in the history of the First 
National Bank of Cooperstown, New York, 
is evidenced by the action of its board of 
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directors in setting aside 36,000. from the 
net earnings as a dividend which was pay- 
able February 1 at the rate of eight per 
cnt, Previous dividends have been at the 
rate of six per cent. The capital stock of 
the bank is $150,000 and its surplus and 
profits, as shown by last report, $129,733.47. 

The officers of the bank are: President, 
Lynn J. Arnold; vice-president, Charles A. 
Scott; cashier, George H. White; assistant 
cashiers, Frank Hale and W. P. K. Fuller. 


—Charles C. Henderson, formerly vice- 
president of the Citizens Deposit and Trust 
Cempany, Sharpsburg, Pa., has been elected 
president to succeed the late S. J. Saint, 
end W. J. T. Saint has been chosen vice- 
president. 


Hartwell Morse. cashier of the City 
National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y., recently 
completed a half-century of service with 
that institution. He was born in Eaton, 
N. Y., in 1843, and went to Binghamton in 
1864, entering the City National Bank as a 
niessenger on January 7 of that year. He 
was promoted through the various esrades 
of work until in 1878 he became cashier. 


Toward the close of 1913 the deposits 
of the banks of York County, Pa., were 
*20,896.000, compared with $19,757,000 at 
about the same period in 1912. 


Following a pleasant custom which it 
invugurated four years ago, the City Bank 
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or Syracuse, N. Y., gave its annual banquet 
to stockholders and guests on the evening 
of December 1 at the Onondaga Hotel. 
Elliott C. McDougal, president of the Bank 
of Buffalo and former vice-president of the 
New York State Bankers Association, was 
the principal speaker, his theme being the 
currency bill then pending in Congress. 


ar 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


It was announced on January 26 that 
a consolidation had been arranged between 
the Lincoln ‘Trust Company and the Inter- 
national Trust Cempany. By the terms of 
the consolidation the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany will liquidate and its present quarters 
will be utilized as a branch of the Interna- 
tional ‘Trust Company. 

John M. Graham, for more than thirty 
years president of the International, will 
retire from that office, but will remain 
as a director, and Charles G. Bancroft, 
president of the Lincoln Trust Company, 
will become president of the International 
Trust Company. Henry L. Jewett, now 
secretary and treasurer, will become vice- 
president and Clifford B. Whitney, tress- 
vrer of the Lincoln Trust Company, will 
become treasurer of the International Trust 
Company. 

The capital of the International Trust 
Company under the new administration will 
he $1,000,000, with a surplus of $1,000,090, 
with combined deposits of $10,000,000 and 
total assets of about $14,009,000. 


The.First National Bank has voted to 
enter the Federal Reserve Bank system, 
regarding the advantages of the new law 
as far outweighing its defects. Good ad- 
ministration of the new system is relied on 
to lessen its imperfections. 
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The annual banquet of the Massachu- 
setts Bankers Association was held at. the 
Cepley-Plaza Hotel on the evening of Jan 
vary 8, a large monber of bankers from all 
parts of the State being present. The new 
Kederal Reserve Act) was the principal 
topic discussed. 


P. Robert Greene has been added to the 
board of directors of the Puritan Trust 
Company. The stockholders of the com- 
pany at their annual meeting voted to tet 
the directors decide on entering the new 
Federal Reserve system. 


—Warren E, Locke and others have filed 
a petition for permission to incorporate the 
Tremont Trust Company. 


Incorporators of the Industrial Trust 
Company decided to change the name to the 
Massachusetts Trust Company—a_ change 
made possible through the courtesy of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, which had ae- 
quired the right to use the word “Massa- 
chusetts” through absorption some years 
since of the Massachusetts Loan and Trust 
Co. 

The new company recently completed its 
organization by the election of — these 
officers: President, General Edgar R. 
Champlin; vice-president, Elmer A. Stev- 
cus, State Treasurer) of Massachusetts: 
treasurer, Charles D. Buckner. 


—Boston Chapter American Institute of 
Banking had its fourth annual banquet on 
the evening of February 11, with President 
Robert H. Bean in the chair. ‘The speakers 
were Deputy Comptroller Fisher of New 
York, Dr. Chas. B. Meding of New York 
and H. J. Dreher of Milwaukee, president 
of the American Institute of Banking. 

This annual banquet of Boston Chapter 
is a pleasant variation in an educational 
programme representing a vast amount of 
hard work bestowed upon the study of 
practical bank matters. 


—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Old Colony ‘Trust Company 
on January 27, Cameron Forbes, former 
Governor of the Philippine Islands, was 
elected a director in place of Chas. 5. 
Mellen. The other directors and officers 
were retlected. Directors were authorized 
to use their discretion about joining the 
Federal Reserve system. 


At the recent annual meeting of | 

Northampton (Mass.) Institution for Sa 

ings it was voted to put up a new building 
the coming season, to be used exclusiv: 

for banking purposes. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


—-Extensive improvements are _ being 
made in the building of the Salem (Mass.) 
Five Cents Savings Bank. When these im- 
provements are completed, the bank will 
have the entire first floor and the banking 
rooms will be especially fine. 


The Taunton (Mass.) Savings Bank 
new occupies its new building, which in 
waterials, construction and equipment con- 
forms to the best standards of savings bank 
building and furnishing. It is purely a bank 
structure, devoted entirely to the business 
of the savings institution. 


Some time ago the Executive Council of 
the Massachusetts Bankers Association voted 
to propose to the other State bankers associ- 
ations of New England that a joint summer 
meeting be held, and the Massachusetts As- 
sociation voted, through its executive council, 
in favor of such a plan. Acting on this 
vote, invitations were sent by the Massa- 
chusetts Association’s omcers to officers of 
other State associations, and at a meeting in 
Boston the proposal was discussed, the 
opinions elicited being generally favorable. 

The interests of the bankers of the va- 
rious New England States are identical in 
many respects and considerable enthusiasm 
on the “getting together” proposition has 
heen raised. 

There is no intention of submerging the 
identity of the various State organizations, 
as each will hold its separate business meet- 
ing, but the plan is to draw all of the New 
England bankers together for the promotion 
of friendship and closer and clearer under- 
standing of their common cause in the pro- 
motion of the welfare of New England. 

\t this summer meeting the best speakers 
on modern banking subjects will be pra 
cured and an effort will be made to enlist 
the codperation of all the banks in the 
“Boost New England” movement, which is 
slowly but steadily gathering headway. The 
leaders of the movement are not ready as 
yet to announce the proposed place of 
meeting or the date, although both have 
heen carefully and thoroughly discussed, as 
it is felt that the whole subject should first 
receive the endorsement of the various 
issociations. 

It is hoped to make this joint meeting 
annual affair, but much will depend on 
the suecess of the first meeting. 


rhe National Bank of Commerce, Prov- 
we, R. LL, is now installed in its new 
sing rooms in the 'Turk’s Head Building, 
ng the bank the advantage of a mort 
tral location and much more room. New 
iture has been added and the equip- 
modernized throughout. This bank 
organized in 1851 and three years later 
ed into the building which it recently 
ted for the new quarters. From the 
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organization of the bank only four presi- 
dents have held office and only three cashiers. 


-~About the end of the present year the 
Mechanics National Bank of New Bedford, 
Mass., will have its new building completed. 


—A report of the Bank Commissioners of 
Connecticut recently made public shows 
that the total amount of deposits in all the 
banks under the jurisdiction of the Bank 


Department on October 1, 1912, was S344, 
994,319.37 and on October 1, 1913, was 3356, 
$70,739.05, a gain of $11,876,419.68, or 3 1-8 
per cent, in total deposits. The increas 
in assets of the savings banks was $9,900, 
308.19 


—Bank Commissioner George H. New 
hall’s annual report, submitted to the Jan 
uary session of the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature, shows that the banks of that State 
are in good condition. For the vear end- 
ing June 30, 1913, savings deposits increased 
$7,422,030 and the number of depositors in- 
creased from 205957 to 214,687. 


Progress is being made in the improve- 
ments under way in the andover (Mass.) 
National Bank’s quarters. These altera- 
tions are extensive, and will transform ths 
bank’s home into a thoroughly modern es- 
tablishment, with much additional space 
both for the working force and the public, 
and accommodations in the way of safety 
vaults that will increase the bank’s ability 
to care for the valuables of its patrons as 
well as better to safeguard its own funds. 


Early in March work will be begun on 
the new building of the Broadway Bank 
and Trust Company, New Haven, Conn. 


Statement of Condition of Richmond Banks, Jan. 13, 1913. 
ASSETS. 


First National 
Placters’ National 

Old Dominion Trust 
National State and City 


Merchants’ National 


Richmond Trust and Savings. . 


American National 
Na al 


a rand Trusts. . 


Mechanics’ and chants* 
Union : 
Richmond Bank and Trust 
Manchester Natiounl . 
Church bill ° 
Savings Rank 

Broadway National 


West Lod 


Total 


Capital 
First National 2.000 000 
ters’ Nat'l 300,000 

Old Dominion 

Trust 1,090,000 
National State 

and City 1.000 
Merchants’ Nat'l’ = 200,000 
Richmond Truat 

and Savings 000,000 
American Natl 000.000 
Central National 350,000 
Broad Street 200,000 
Bank of Com- P 

merce & Trusts 250,000 
Mechanics’ and 

Merchants’ 100.000 
Union 219.750 
Richmond Bank 

aud Trust 176.191 
Manchester Nat'l 170.000 
Church Hill 150.000 
Savings Bank 200,000 
Broadway Nat'l ‘ 
Virginia Trust 
Main Street 
West End 25.000 


oo 
oo 


00 


o~ 
00 


00 
oo 
oo 
oo 


oo 


oo 
ou 


on 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
00 
oo 


Surplus, Profit« 
and Reserved. 
$1,201,008 6S 
1,511,352 17 
1,090,734 


815.004 5 
205.705 


st 
140.823 
159,169 


121.408 
538 369 


45.409 
22. 


20.856 


6,207 836 

1.189.950 

7.210.543 
961,016 
COT 


2.183.142 
340.749 
180.222 


Cash 


J Investments. (CC. H. Exchange. 
531 10 $* 922,772 14 


16 adie aite 8,836,373 : 
p+ 2 


2,011,486 ! 
880,187 
587.03 
570,553 3¢ 


423,500 00 . 
400 00 895.: 
198.084 





RIK SI5.401 


Circulation. 
$1.704.0905 00 
289,300 00 


283,200 
194,350 


978,500 
48,500 


100.000 


97.600 
‘ 





$3,805,198 
LIABILITIES. 


<Total Deposits. 
12. 717 


$551,704 45 7 1,661.300 





6,683,721 
809,684 


12,575 65 10,000 00 7,369,380 


9.067001 5 


° 1,305,487 
498,000 00 o . 
. . 1,081,166 
1,911,446 


1,009,162 4 . ° 1,419,202 


609,272 eave 920.681 


2.0112,486 57 


198,084 = 





Total S10.013.041 GR 


88.351 358 


S3.445 845 


S47.604.582 52 


$1,566,000 00 $45,803 $424,578 32 $71,661,800 1" 
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BANKING 
SOUTHERN STATES 


—Mention was made in_ the 
MaGazine (page 126) of the new building 
now under construction for the Hibernia 
Bank, Savannah, Ga. Herewith is an illus- 
tiation of the building, giving a fair idea 


January 


HIBERNIA BANK, SAVANNAH, GA. 

of how it will appear when completed. ‘The 
new bank is to occupy the site of the old 
Board of Trade Building, and will have an 
exterior of white granite, a steel frame and 
cost about $100,000, 


—L. L. Henderson and C. B. Gillespie 
are reported to be organizing a trust com- 
pany at Dallas, Texas, with a capitalization 
of not less than $200,000, and to open early 
in March. 


An increase 
in the 
Bank, 


from $150,000 to $309,000 
capital of the Traders National 
Birmingham, Ala., is reported. 


The Texarkana (Texas-Arkansas) Na- 
tional Bank has moved its quarters on the 
first floor of the new steel building at 
Broad street and State Line avenue. 


AND FINANCIAL 
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For the purpose of transacting a 
eral trust business, not 
the Fidelity 


gen- 
including banking, 
Trust Company has been incor- 
porated at Houston, Texas, by James L. 
Autry and others, to have $100,000 capital 
and $25,000 surplus at the start. 


—Desiring to retire from active business 
life, W. B. Chew declined reé#lection as 
president of the South Texas Commercial 
National Bank of Houston and was_ suc- 
ceeded by James A. Barker at the annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the bank on 
January 13. Mr, Chew had been in business 
for forty-eight years, and for thirty years 
of this time in Houston. 

In 1886 the Commercial National Bank 
of Houston was organized and he was elect- 
ed one of the directors. In January, 1889, 
he was elected to the vice-presidency and 
in January, 1890, was elected to the presi- 
dency, continuing in that position until the 
consolidation of the Commercial National 
Bank and the South Texas National Bank 
on March 2, 1912, being elected president of 
the consolidated bank. Mr. Chew’s resig- 
nation as president does not indicate that 
he relinquishes his interest in the bank, for 
he remains a member of the board of 
directors. 

Captain James A. Barker, who succeeds 
Mr. Chew as president of the South 
Commercial National Bank, is one of the 
eminent lawyers of the Southwest. He was 
for many years vice-president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank, and when _ the 
merger was effected he became a_ vice- 
president of the South Texas Commercial 
National. 


Texas 


—Confidence is expressed in the location 
ot a Federal Reserve Bank in the south- 
eastern section of the country, probably at 
Atlanta. Naturally, bankers and business 
men in the sections where these institutions 
are to be established are looking about for 
suitable men to serve as directors of the 
Reserve Banks, for under the terms of the 





JULIAN D. ACE President 
JVNLIAN P, FAIRCHIL 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 

D. W. McWILLIAMS 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


> Vice-Presidents 


E. C. BLUM 

WALTER m3 BEDELL 

GO. V. WER 

FI ‘BDERICE L. CRANFORD 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,840,000 


OFFICERS 


TRUSTEES 
WILLIAM HARKNESS 
UBE 


D. W. McWILLIAMS 
JOHN McNAMEE 

HENRY A. MEYER 
CHARLES A. O'DONOHUE 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Agst. Sec’y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


CHARLES E. PERKINS 
AMSAY 


JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
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Hit.yer 


VICE-PRESIDENT AMERICAN NATION AT BANK, 


MACON 


law this will be a position of great respon- 
sibility, requiring men of proved) banking 
ability, wide experience and acquaintance. 

For the southeastern Reserve Bank, Mr. 
I.. P. Hillver, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank, Macon, Ga., and presi- 
dent of the Georgia Bankers Association, is 
mentioned as being well qualified for the 
position of director. 


Secretary G. R. De Saussure writes 
that the annual convention of the Florida 
Bankers Association will be held at > Lake- 
land, Fla. April 24 and 25, 


Several changes in the directorate and 
one in the personnel of officers was made 
it the annual election of directors and 
officers of the Freeport, Texas, National 
Bank Judge A. F. Masterson of Anes 
ton, Tex.. W. Joel Bryan of Freeport, and 


GEORGIA 


R. K. L. Stringfellow of Velasco, Tex., 
were elected to fill vacancies on the board 
of directors, caused by the resignation of 
K. C. Hastings of Kansas City, Frank 
Hastings of Stamford, Tex., and Judge W. 
T. Andrews of Stamford, Tex. The other 
members of the board retlected were 5. M. 
Swenson of New York, and C. A. Jones 
and George C. Morris of Freeport. 

C. A. Jones was- elected vice-president 
to succeed EK. P. Swenson of New York 
The other officers of the bank for the en- 


s ‘ é —_ 
suing vear are S. M. Swenson, presice 


and George C. Morris, cashier. The latter 
made a report to the board ind stockhoid 
ers which showed that the business done 5 


the bank during the first five months of 
bank's existence has been gratifying 
Freeport National Bank is the only Fecer l 


hank in Brazoria county. 
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Thomas B. MeAdams, heretofore cash- Ut h Ss 7 & 
ier of the Merchants National Bank, Rich- a avings 
mond, Va., was elected vice-president at the 


mnual meeting on January 13, his title Trust Company 


now being vice-president and cashier. John 
C. White was elected assistant cashier. Hy 

This institution might be called the bank Salt Lake City, Utah 
Commercia! —Savings — Trust— Bond ng 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. S. MecCornick. 
President 
E. A. Wall, 
Vice-President 
W. Mont Ferry, 
Vice-President 
Frank B. Cook, 


Cashier 
N. G. Hall, 


Asst. Cashier 
Facilities for thorough 
banking service. 
Expeditious and _ intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


25 Years Old 
Title Certificates Title Insurance 





undivided profits, $146,397; deposits, *I,- 
Tiromas B. McApams 862,110, 





VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASIIIER MERCHANTS Its officers are: John Trice, president; 
NATIONAL BANK, RICIEMOND, VA. 


with the big surplus—five times the capital. 
Specifically, it has $200,000 capital, $1,000,- 
000 earned surplus, $190,705 undivided 
profits, and $7,377,008 deposits. 


The Louisville (Ky.) National Banking 
Company, of which Col. John H. Leathers 
is president, now occupies its newly- 
renovated banking rooms, which are pro- 
neunced by the Louisville “Post™ to be 
among the most beautiful in that city. 





Clarence Crowson, who for the past 


ve was connected with the Wachovia 
Bank and ‘Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, and who is a capable and 
Weil-liked) banker, was recently — elected 
c er of the Home Bankitig Company of 


Hicht Point, N.C. 





1 


Phe Citizens Bank and ‘Trust Company * 
- , r . 2 i Ty Tp 
unpa, Florida, which is one of the ere 
mul progressive banks of that pros- 
s city, reported on December 31: capi- CITIZENS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
{ S250,000: surplus (earned) $350,000, TAMPA, FLA, 








J-B4 Transite 
Asbestos Shingles 


Last as Long 
as the Building--- 
Never Need Attention 


In durability J-M Transite Asbestos 
Shingles are not equalled by any other 
form of shingle manufactured. They — Residence of Mrs. Kircher, Lianerch, Pa, 

Covered with J-M Transite Asbestos 

are composed of pure Asbestos and the Shingles. 
best grade of Portland cement—two fireproof materials And as 
these shingles harden and improve with age, they will last as long 
as the. building on which they are placed. 


They are fireproof and practically waterproof, and require no attention after being 
laid. Furnished 14-inch thick with smooth edges, in colors of gray, Indian red and 
slate ; and !4-inch thick, with rough edges, in gray and Indian red. 

WRITE OUR NEAREST BRANCH FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Bank Lighting Systems; Asbestos Shingles; 

Stucco; Pipe Coverings; Refrigerating Machines; Cork Tiling; ete. 
Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 1549 
Buffalo Dalla 40s Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
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The Canadian H. W. Johns- Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 











C. BE. Allen, E. M. Hendry and L. A. Bize, make application for membership in the 
vice-presidents; W. W. Trice, cashier; D. Federal Reserve Bank. 
H. Laney and W. W. Blount, assistant Combined deposits of the First National 
cashiers. sank and the First Trust and Savings Bank 
are now over $177,700,000. 
—It is reported that the Anderson (S, C.) 
Banking and Trust Company will merge —Deposits of the Union Trust Company 
with the Citizens National Bank. Each had on January 14 were $20,782,188, to which 
a capital of $100,000, but the Citizens Na- point they have grown from $8,370,501 in 
tional will hereafter have $150,000 capital. 1904. This company has $1,200,000 capital, 
$1,600,000 surplus and $101,720) undiviaed 
—Texas State banks, according to Bank — earnings. Its total resources are $23,683,- 
Commissioner Collier, are eligible, under the 909. Established in 1869 as the Union In- 
law of that State, to membership in the | surance and Trust Company, the title was 
Federal Reserve Bank system. changed in 1873 to the Union Trust Com- 
‘ pany. For forty years it has been doing 
business at the same location and prac- 
& tically under the same management. 
At the annual election. January 13, Frank 
C. Caldwell and Howard Elling were elect 
WESTERN STATES ed additional directors. The officers of the 
company were retlected and C. B. Hazle- 
° wood, formerly assistant secretary, was 
Chicago elected assistant to the president, and J hn 
S. Gleason was elected an additional assist- 
John J. Arnold is a new vice-president — ant cashier. 
of the First National Bank, retaining his 
position and title as manager of the foreign Savings deposits aggregating §242,892,- 
exchange department of the bank. 917, as reported by the banks of Chicag9 
Thomas E, Wilson, president of Morris under date of January 14, are the highest 
& Co., is a new director of the bank. suc- evn reeord. The increase of $9,509,444 
ceeding Edward Morris, deceased. the local institutions reported on Oct 
At the directors’ meeting it was voted te 22 preceding also is the largest gain ™ 
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Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


106 East i9th Street ... 


BANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 


Write for suggestions, giv- 


ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 


New York 




















in these accounts between official calls. 
Compared with a year ago savings show 
an increase of nearly $18,000,000. 


—In its monthly letter for January the 
National City Bank has this tart comment 
on the outlook for 1914: 

The outlook for the new year depends 
very largely on the attitude of the federal 
government toward the great industrial and 
business interests, which during the last six 
months have undergone a period of excep- 
tional strife, unrest and misgiving. During 
a considerable period of 1913 conditions 
were such as to make it impossible for busi- 
hess men to attempt constructive work of 
any kind. Uneertainty over the tariff, over 
the currency bill, over politics, and - over 
criminal and civil prosecutions under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law was such as_ to 
it difficult for the country to show 
much headway. It is of the highest im- 
portance, therefore, that these elements of 
uncertainty should be eliminated as soon 
as possible, for business men must be en- 
couraged and investors must be reassured 
ii the story of the new year is to be differ- 
ent from that of 1913—and the whole coun- 
try is hoping that it will be. Nineteen 
hundred and thirteen was long on_ politics 


lhitine 


‘nd short on confidence; now, if the 
country is given half a chance the process 
6f » covery will be swift and certain. 








Bank has 
tuken title to its new building at 3131 West 


The Madison-Kedzie State 
Madison street. The land fronts forty-one 
feet and has a depth of ninety-nine feet. 
The building is a three-story structure of 
Bedford stone with white marble pillars. 
The interior is finished in marble and 
bronze. The building is said to have cost, 
including equipment, 369,753, while the cost 
of the land was $11,100. H. H. Baum is 
president of the bank and Benjamin Kulp 
vice-president. The building has just been 
finished, the bank having moved in only 
recently. 


Vice-President W. T. Fenton of the 
National Bank of the Republic was one of 
the first banks in this city to make applica- 
tion for membership in the Federal Reserve 
system. 

The disposition among the national banks 
seems to be practically unanimous in accept- 
ing the new system and some of the State 
institutions are going in also. 


—Some of the advantages to a State 
bank in entering the new Federal Reserve 
system are thus stated in a letter which 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, has addressed to 
the shareholders of that institution: 

By becoming a member of the Federal 
Reserve banking system the Central Trust 
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ESTABLISHED 1885 


Jefferson County 
Savings Bank 











Birmingham, = Alabama 


Capital, Surplus and 
Profits 


$750,000.00 
Resources 


$3,000,000.00 


CHRISTIAN F. ENSLEN 


Chairman of Board 
EUGENE F. ENSLEN 
President 
CHARLES E. THOMAS 
Vice-President 
WILLIAM C. STERRETT 
Cashier 


WILLIAM D. ENSLEN 


Assistant Cashier 
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AMR Ae oe 


Send us your ALABAMA 
Items for direct distribution 
—Your BIRMINGHAM 


Items particularly 


The business of direct 
forwarders receives 
especial attention 

















They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 


Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 

















Company of Hlinois will not lose any essen- 
tial powers now possessed under State laws, 
and will have the following advantages: 

1. Improved exchange facilities. 

2, The opportunity to enter the field to 
secure on equal terms with national banks 
the deposits of member banks. 

3. The opportunity to secure Federal 
Reserve bank notes by rediscounts, if de- 
sirable. 

t. The supervision and examination of 
the National Government, in addition to 
that of the State of Illinois. 


i 
St. Louis 


Festus J. Wade; president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company and the Mercantile 
National Bank of St. Louis, and a member 
ef the Currency Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, has issued a 
statement setting forth the advantages 
which State banks and trust companies will 
obtain by entering the new Federal Reserve 
“stem. He points out that these institu- 
tions will gain most of the advantages of 
national banks, that they will come under 
the supervision of the Federal Government 
in addition to that of the State, and that 
they will also become part of a homogene- 
ous banking system. 


The Laclede Trust Company, which 
epened on December 15 at 6 South Jeffer- 
son avenue, received $80,000 in deposits on 

first day. William G. Mueller is presi- 

of the company. Other officers are 
d Heger and John C. Rodenberg, vice- 
sidents, and H. W. Kroeger, secretary 
treasurer. 


North St. Louis business men are report- 
s organizing the Water Tower Bank, 4 
institution, with $100,000 capital. 


Corn contests, which are a new thing 
with banks in some parts of the country, 
are an old story with the Old Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Zanesville, Ohio. H. A. Sharpe, 
cashier, writes the Macazine that the bank 
closed its ninth annual corn contest in De- 
cember last. 

A description of one of these contests 
was published in Tue Bankers Macazine 
for March, 1912, and brought to the Old 
Citizens National Bank many inquiries from 
all parts of the country for information 
about conducting these contests—informa- 
tion which the bank was glad to supply. 


Kansas State and private banks and 
trust companies, as per reports to the Bank 
Commissioner December 4, have total depos- 
its of $107,233,988, an increase of $1,663,674, 
compared with December 4, 1912. Their 
capital stock aggregates $18,987,800, and 
surplus and profits over $11,000,000. They 
have $354,030 on deposit with the State 
Treasurer as a guaranty fund, and _ their 
legal reserve, on the date of the report, was 
twenty-nine per cent. 


—W. A. Miller and F. A. Nienhauser, 
tormer officials of the First National Bank 
of St. Paul, Minn., have organized in that 
city the National Bank of Commerce with 
$400,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. The 
new bank selected for its location the old 
quarters of the Merchants National Bank. 


December 15 marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the First National Bank of 
Galesburg, IIL, it having been incorporated 
December 15, 1863, with a capital of $100,- 
000. During its half century it has had but 
three presidents and five cashiers, and has 
paid out in dividends considerably over one 
million dollars. Present capital, $150,000; 
surplus and_ profits, $277,500. Its officers 
are: President, L. F. Wertman; cashier, 
Frank L. Conger. 

In the last three months covered by 
the reports of the State banks of Wiscon- 
sin those institutions increased their re- 


GR 








sources over 36,000,000, to an aggregate of 
more than $230,000,000, and the number ot 
banks grew from 629 to 642. 


Deposits of the St. Paul, Minn., banks 
toward the end of last vear were $75,000,000, 
against $61,000,000 in 1912. Clearings were 
$60,000,000 greater than in the year pre- 
ceding. 


-\ bill has been prepared for introduc- 
tion in the Ohio Legislature authorizing 
State banks to subscribe for stock in the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 


—Kansas State banks may take advantage 
of the provisions of the new currency law 
and take stock in the federal regional re- 
serve banks, according to an opinion writ- 
ten by John S. Dawson, Attorney-General, 
for Charles M. Sawyer, State Bank Com- 
missioner. 

In his written opinion Attorney-General 
Dawson said, in part: 


“In my opinion, the section quoted from 
the Kansas banking law prohibits the banks 
of Kansas from investing their funds in 
ordinary banks and ordinary corporations. 
The legislature at the time of the passage 
of that law had no other banks nor corpora- 
tions in mind and did not contemplate the 
existence of a federal bank or intend to re- 
strict the State banks of Kansas from par- 
ticipating in the benefits of a federal law, 
having as its purpose the providing of an 
absolutely safe investment upon a reason- 
able rate of interest and a means of dis- 
counting its commercial paper and receiving 
in exchange therefor circulating notes 
backed by the Federal government. 

“In my opinion, there is good reason for 
holding at this time that the section of the 
Kansas banking law has no application to 
and does not restrict the State banks from 
becoming holders of stock in the new Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank that may be organized 
in the district that will include the State 
of Kansas.” 


A similar view is taken by the Bank 
Commissioner of Missouri, but the State 
banking authorities of California and Michi- 
gan are of a different opinion. 


Since its opening last spring the North 
Harrison ‘Trust and Savings Bank, Daven- 
port, Towa, has occupied temporary quar- 
ters, but on January 3 the bank received 
the visits of many friends in its new build- 
ing and added very substantial sums to its 
commercial and savings deposits. Prizes of 
S10, S85 and $2.50 were given for the first, 
second and third largest deposits. 


—The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Savings 
Bank is planning a twelve-story building on 
its present site. 
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—An imposing five-story bank, store and 
office building has been completed for the 
First National Bank, Virginia, Minn. The 
bank has fitted up its new rooms with the 
latest equipment, including three vaults. 


Early last month the Peoples National 
Bank of Steubenville, Ohio, took possession 
of its new fireproof building. The inside 
size of the building is thirty-four by sixty 
feet. The architecture is Greek-Corinthian. 
The front is a massive structure, rising 
forty feet above the pavement in the center, 
and buttressed by large granite columns 
three feet in diameter. 

In size, arrangement and fitting the new 
banking rooms are models, a large modern 
vault being a prominent feature of the 
equipmerit. 


—A_ six-story bank and office building 
will be erected by the Broadway Bank, 
Denver, Colo., at the corner of Broadway 
and First avenue, in the center of South 
Denver's business section. 


a 
PACIFIC STATES 


—Sonie changes in the officers of the Old 
National Bank of Spokane, Washington, 
were made at the recent annual election. 
W. D. Vincent, who has been cashier since 
1895, was advanced to the position of vice- 
president on account of his long and highly 
valued service to the bank. J. A. Yeomans, 
heretofore assistant eashier, was elected 
cashier; W. J. Smithson remains an assist- 
ant cashier and George H. Greenwood, 
acting auditor, and Joseph W. Bradley, 
manager of the collection department, were 
elected assistant cashiers. W. J. Kom- 
mers, vice-president of the Union Trust 
and Savings Bank, was elected a director 
of the Old National Bank, 

W. D. Vincent, the new vice-president, 
assisted in securing the charter of the Old 
National in 1891, was acting cashier in 1894, 
and has been cashier since 1895. He _ has 
been in the banking business twenty-eight 
years, his first employment being in the 
First National Bank of Macon, Mo., in 
1885. He has resided in Spokane since 1891. 
He has served as manager of the Spokane 
Clearing House Association for a term of 
vears, as president of the Washington 
Bankers <Associatien, and at present is a 
member of the executive council of the .\. 
B. A., of the agricultural commission of the 
same association, and of the executive com- 
mittee of its clearing-house section. 


—California bankers will hold the next 
annual convention of their State association 
at Oakland, May 27, 28 and 29. 
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—The January 13° statement of the 
Crocker National Bank of San Francisco 
sowed deposits of $20,321,328.17. 


Plans have been made for a fivé-story 
bank and hotel building at Logan, Utah, 
thatcher Bros. Banking Co. to occupy a 
portion of the ground floor, 


—At San Diego, Cal., the Union Trust 
Company has been organized with a present 
subseribed capital of $100,000 and $500,000 
authorized, but no more being offered now. 

Officers and directors of the new company 
are: President, John F. Forward; first 
vice-president, John F. Forward, Jr.; sec- 
ond vice-president, A. H. Sweet; secretary 
and treasurer, James D. Forward and M. 
I’. Heller; counsel, A. H. Sweet and R. C. 
Springer; trust officer, W. H. Talbot. 

It is the intention to do a trust company 
business and not to accept banking deposits. 


& 
CANADIAN NOTES 


—Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
High Commissioner of Canada, and Hon- 
orary President of the Bank of Montreal, 
died in London January 21. He had reached 
a great age, having been born in Scotland 
in 1820. His services in many departments 
of activity were eminent and he had long 
heen one of the notable figures of the 
British Empire, 


During the twelve months ending No- 
vember 30, 1913, says the “Financial Post 
ot Canada,” the Canadian chartered banks 
made a net gain of 203 in the number of 
branches. 

\t the end of November the banks had 
a total of 3,028 branches doing business 
throughout the Dominion. Of these over 
‘ third were located in the Province of 
Ontario. Quebec was the second province 
in point of numbers, having 542, or about 
half the number of Ontario. Saskatchewan 
led Alberta by considerably over a hundred 
and was ahead of British Columbia by 
even more than that. Nova Scotia had 
thirty-five more branches than New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island had the 
smallest number. 

The Bank of Commerce led the banks 


in number of branches doing business, 
having 874, as compared with 363 branches 
of the Royal, the nearest competitor. The 
Unien Bank is particularly strong in num- 
her of branches, being third to the above- 


haved banks with 314. In point of distri- 
Ivy 1 of branches the Commerce led again, 
having branches more generally  distrib- 
vt throughout -the Dominion than any 
h The Nationale had more branches in 
On! irio than any other bank has in any 


province, namely 121. The Royal is second 
with 121 in Ontario. 


A branch of the Bank of British North 
America has been opened at Kandahar, 
Saskatchewan. 


—Bath, N. B., has a new branch of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, with a sub- 
agency at Bristol, N. B., both under the 
supervision of the Fredericton manager. 


For 1913 the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce granted a ten per cent. bonus to 
employees compared with seven and one- 
half per cent. the preceding year. This 
bank has more than 3,000 employees. 


E. C. Pratt, formerly assistant manager 
of Molson’s Bank, has been elected manager 
to succeed the late James Elliott. 


—W. G. Spencer of the Cobalt branch of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce has been 
transferred to Toronto. 


—H. Brooks is in charge of the branch 
of the Bank of Montreal, recently opened 
at the corner of Main and Prior streets, 
Vancouver. 


-A_ correspondent of the “Financial 
Post” reports these bank improvements in 
Winnipeg: 

The Quebec Bank is erecting in Winnipeg 
a four-story building on Portage avenue on 
the site formerly occupied by the Street 
Railway Company’s offices.. The building 
will not be completed until next year, much 
ot the summer having been consumed in 
driving the concrete caissons to a_ firm 
foundation on rock. Exclusive of the cost 
of the site, the Quebec Bank will cost a 
quarter of a million. It has a frontage on 
Portage avenue of 62 feet and a depth of 
108 feet. As the frontage is worth at least 
$5,000 a foot, the property itself is worth 
well over $300,000. 

The Merchants’ Bank of Canada _ is 
building two new buildings, one being an 
entirely new branch, while the other is 
virtually an extension of their present main 
office in the city. In the latter case the 
bank bought the property immediately ad- 
joining their building, this lot having a nar- 
row frontage on Main street. <A_ seven- 
story building conforming in architecture 
to the main building has been erected, 
which ‘will give the bank a large amount 
of additional space. The new branch, which 
is on Main street north, is costing $40,000, 
and occupies a prominent corner, being a 
two-story building, with the bank on the 
ground floor and living quarters above. 

The Bank of Ottawa is spending $100,006 
in additions and alterations to its office on 
Main street, these alterations comprising an 
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entirely new front and a two-story addition 
at the rear. 

In addition to these the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce has also spent $15,000 in’ im- 
provements and changes to its branch office 
on Main street north. 


A branch of the Metropolitan Bank 
has been opened at King street and Sher- 
man avenue, Hamilton. 


The capital of the Montreal Trust Com- 
pany is to be increased to $1,000,000, 


—The new building being constructed in 
Toronto for the Dominion Bank will be 
ready for occupancy September 1. 


\t the forty-fifth annual meeting of 
the shareholders of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, at the head office in Montreal, Mr. E. 
1.. Pease, the vice-president, who presided 
in the absence of President Holt. after 
giving a satisfactory account of the bank's 
progress in the past year said: 

“With the object of rendering available 
for commercial requirements a portion of 
the funds invested in bank premises, the 
bank has during the past vear sold certain 
of its properties to the Globe Realty Cor- 
poration, Limited, a company organized 
and controlled by the bank. The value of 
these properties was fixed by independent 
appraisal. Sixty per cent. of the appraised 
value has been paid to the bank in first 
mortgage bonds, secured upon the same 
properties, and the remaining forty per cent. 
in shares of the company, which shares 
have been entirely written off. The bonds 


SAVINGS BANKS 


Will find forms and methods for all 
the practical work of the Bank fully 
illustrated and explained in the new 
book, 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 
Ex-Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank 
and former Secretary of the Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association 
All legal decisions affecting Savings 
Banks and every phase of the prac- 
tical work, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of trustees, are taken up in 
38 chapters, 550 pages, over 100 illus- 
trations of blanks, forms, a model set 

of by-laws, etc. 


The first and only complete work onthe subject 
Price $5.00. Carriage Prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 














will be sold without any liability, direct or 
indirect, on the part of the bank. 

“The properties sold will continue to be 
occupied by the bank under lease from the 
company, and the rentals, which are not 
higher than we have charged the branches 
in the past, will provide for the interest on 
the bonds and a sinking fund sufficient to 
retire them at maturity in twenty-five vears, 
when the bank will become the virtual own- 
er of the properties as owning and control- 
ling all the shares of the company. Im- 
portant buildings required in the future 
will be constructed by the company, pro- 
vision being made for the cost by the sale 
of bonds and shares, as already described. 

“The course, which is followed by leading 
banks in other countries and by some in 
Canada, is believed by your directors to 
serve the best interests of the public. as 
well as those of the bank.” 


—James McKinnon, manager of — the 
Eastern branch of the Canadian Bank otf 
Commerce, was elected Mayor of Sher- 
brooke, by acclamation, January 12. 


—H. H. Cowley, for the last three years 
manager at Ottawa of the Union Bank of 
Canada, has been appointed manager of the 
bank’s chief office at Vancouver, B. C. 


—Profits of the Quebec Bank for the 
last year, after making the usual deduc- 
tions, were $309,228.14, to be added to 856,- 
962.50 premium on new capital. After mak- 
ing allotments for dividends, pensions, de- 
preciation, etec., $56,962.50 was transferred 
to rest account and $25,004.62 carried for- 
ward, 

President John T. Ross read the direc- 
tors’ report at the ninety-sixth annual 
meeting of the bank in Quebec December 1. 
The general statement as of October 31 
showed: Capital, $2,727,850; rest, $1,306,- 
962.50; deposits, $14,504,692.16; total assets, 
$21,948,198.10. 


At the annual meeting of shareholders 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, held 
at the head office in Toronto, January 13. 
the general manager stated that the result 
of the last year’s business made the best 
record in the bank's history. Net profits 
were $2,992,951.10, which added to the 
amount brought forward from last year 
gave a total of $3,764,529.98. \fter pro- 
viding for dividends, etc., $1,000,000 was 
added to the rest account and $384,529.95 
carried forward. 

In the course of his address the general 
manager referred to plans under consider- 
ation for altering the present head _ office 
building, or possibly erecting a new 
building. 

On November 29 the statement of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce showed «i bal- 
ance sheet of $260,030,720.57. 








